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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1857. 


Potes, 
SHAKSPEARIANA, 


On a Passage in “ Julius Cesar,” Act IT, Se. 1. | 


—When Mark Antony first meets the conspi- 
rators after the death of Casar, Brutus says: 


“ But here comes Antony. — Welcome, Mark Antony.” 


And Antony breaks out into a speech, begin- | 
ning — 
“O mighty Casar! dost thou lie so low?’ 


And concluding — 


“I do beseech ye, If you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure. Live J a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die; 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Cesar, and by you cut off, 
‘The choice and master spirits of this age.” 


To which Brutus replies : — 


O Antony! beg not your death of us. 

Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our present act, 

You see we do; yet see you but our hands, 

And this the bleeding business we have done: 

Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

(As fire drives out fire, so pity pity,) 

Hath done this deed on Cesar. For your part, 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony: 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of brother’s temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence.” 


The words, “ Our arms, in strength of malice,” | 
Steevens thus attempted to explain : — 


“ To you (says Brutus) our swords have leaden points: | 
our arms, strong in the deed of malice they have just 
performed, and our hearts united like those of brothers 
in the action, are yet open to receive you with all possible 
regard. The supposition that Brutus meant, ‘their | 
hearts were of brothers’ temper in respect of Antony,’ 
seems to have misled those who have commented on this 
passage befure. For ‘in strength of’ Mr. Pope sub- 
stituted erempt from, and was too hastily followed by 
other editors. If alteration were necessary, it would be 
easier to read — 

“¢ Our arms no strength of malice ios 
This passage, with many others equally obscure, 
were passed over without notice both by Mr. Col- 
lier and Mr. Knight; but in Mr. Collier’s 2nd 
edition of his Notes and Emendations we are in- 
formed, that the word welcome is substituted for 
malice in his noted 2nd folio. This reading is 
received with approbation by Mr. Craik in his 
Philological Commentary on this play; though, 
from not having consulted the 2nd edition of Mr. 
Collier’s book, he speaks of it being “smuggled 

into the text.” 

Dr. Badham, in his Essay “on the Text of 
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| row from its neighbour. 


| not been disappointed. 


| hear so much of discoveries. 
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Shakspeare,” has also tried his hand on this pas- 
sage. He observes : 


“It is surely quite unworthy of Shakspeare to use ‘ no 
strength of malice’ for ‘no malice,’ for such an expres- 
sion would rather imply that there was mialice, but that 
it was of an impotent kind. Besides, there is great awk- 
wardness of construction in having three clauses, of which 
the first and the last have its appropriate verb, — have, 
and receive in,— while the middle one is obliged to bor- 
An attentive student of Shak- 
speare’s manner will expect that the three things enu- 
merated, swords, arms, and hearts, will each be suited 
with some appropriate figure; nor is it very difficult to 
detect, under the corruption in stre ngth of malice, the very 
hand of our author; — ? 


“*To you, our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony: 
Our arms unstring their malice, and our hearts,’ &c.” 


I cannot say that I think Dr. Badham has here 


displayed his wonted acumen ; for there are cer- 


tainly some suggestions in his Essay for which 
every lover of the poet will be grateful. We may 
here be disposed to ask, what arms are to unstring 
their malice ? 

I regret exceedingly that I did not give this 
passage the attention I have done since, when I 
printed the play ; I have since thought it certain 
that we should find a solution of the difficulty 
from some parallel passage in the poet, and I have 
In Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act iii. Se. 2., when Mark Antony is leaving 


| Octavius Cesar, he says, on embracing him : 


S. ‘ ‘ , . Come, Sir, come, 

I'll wrestle with you in my strength of love : 

Look, here I have you; —thus | let you go, 

And give you to the gods.” ‘ 
Who can doubt, therefore, that we should read: 
° ° , ; ° ° For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony, 
Our arms in strength of amity, and our hearts, ; 
Of brother’s temper, do receive vou in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverenca” 


“ 


Here all is congruous. The metaphorical an- 
tithesis is palpable between the leaden points of 
the swords —weak and untempered, and the trans- 
ference of the qualities of strength and te mper to 
the arms of amity and hearts of brothers. 

If any one doubt that the word amity could be 


| mistaken for malice by the printer, in copying 
| from old MSS., I would request him to recollect 


that the word was written amitie, as it is some- 
times printed in the folio; and that much more 
extraordinary mistakes have in other places oc- 


| curred, and been corrected without demur, when 


not half so obvious and well supported: 
S. W. Srxcer. 
South Lambeth, Jan. 12, 1857. 


Sh tkspeare’s Portrait.—'This is a subject of 
some interest at the present moment, when we 
May I ask what 
has become of a head of Shakspeare, painted by 
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John Astley ? which, “in the opinion of a judge 
whom few can doubt (Stuart, the portrait painter,) 
was far preferable to the famous head in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Chandos.” So said the 
European Mag., 1787, Dec. a F. 





Shakspeare and Sir John Falstaff (2 S. ii. 369.) 
— The extract which Cr. Hoprer found on the 
fly-leaf of a printed book is from “ The Legend 
and Defence of the Noble Knight and Martyr Sir 
John Oldcastel,” an unpublished MS. in the Bod- 
leian Library (MS. James, 34.). It occurs in 
the dedication “To my noble friend Sir Henrye 
Bourchier.” Dr. James, the author, died at the 
close of the year 1638, and consequently the work 
is of the Shaksperian era. 

Dr. James's dedicatory epistle is given entire 
in a clever essay On the Character of Sir John 
Falstaff, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., 12mo. 1841. 

Epwarp F. Rimsavtt. 





Passage in Hamilet.— When Hamlet says: 
“ Nay, then let the devil wear black, for I'll have 
a suit of sables,” the passage is without meaning, 
if, by a suit of sables, a suit of mourning is meant. 
Therefore some commentators have pretended that 
it has not that meaning, but the contrary: sables 
being an expensive fur, worn on occasions of 
splendour. ‘This seems to me forced; and I 
would ask, whether it has ever been suggested to 
read: “ Nay, then let the devil wear black ‘fore 
(before) I'll have a suit of sables?” In other 
words : “ Nay, if my father has been so long dead, 
the devil may wear black for me.” Sryvires. 





PROFESSOR PORSON. 


The original of the following letter, addressed 
to Mr. Upcott, is in the possession of the Rev. 
H. R. Luard, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
who has kindly given me permission to make this 
communication. The interview between Mr. 
Hughes and Porson probably took place towards 
the end of the year 1807, as Mr. Hughes proceeded 


B.A. in January, 1808; though in the memoir of | 


him, prefixed to his Exsay on the Political System 
of Europe, (Lond , 1855) it is erroneously stated 
that he took his degree in 1809. I have endea- 


voured, without success, to discover the name of | 


Mr. Hughes's tutor, who was not of St. John’s 
College, as is evident from the letter. 

One of the juvenile dramas mentioned by Por- 
son is preserved in Trinity College library; to 
which it was presented by Dr. Maltby, late Bishop 
of Durham. It is entitled Out of the Frying-pan 
into the Fire. : 

I trust that others, acquainted with facts re- 
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j 
lating to the Professor, will be induced to com- 


municate them to your valuable journal. 


“ My dear Sir, 

“] wish it was in my power to give you a more de- 
tailed account of my interview with your celebrated pre- 
decessor, than my memory will now permit. It was the 
only one I ever had with him. It occurred when I was 
an undergraduate; and I unfortunately made no notes of 
it at the time, being then busily engaged in reading for 
my degree, which occupied almost all my thoughts, 
This interview took place in the rooms of my private 
Tutor, between whom and Porson a great intimacy sub- 
sisted. After about an hour spent in various subjects of 
conversation, during which the Professor recited a great 
many beautiful passages from his authors in Greek, Latin, 
French, and English, my Tutor foreseeing the visitation 
that was evidently intended for him, feigned an excuse 
for going into the Town, and left Porson and myself to- 
gether. I ought to have observed that he had already 
produced one bottle of sherry to moisten the Professor's 
throat, and that he left out another, in case it should be 
required. Porson’s spirits being by this time elevated by 
the juice of the grape, and being pleased with a well- 
timed compliment which I had the good luck to address 
to him, he became very communicative: said he was glad 
that we had met together, desired me to take up my pen 
and paper, arid directed me to write down, from his dic- 
tation, many curious Algebraical problems, with their 
solutions; gave me several ingenious methods of sum- 
ming series, and ran through a great variety of the pro- 
perties of numbers. After almost an hour’s occupation 
in this manner, he said, lay aside your pen, and listen to 
the History of a man of letters — how he became a sordid 
miser from a thoughtless prodigal —a * * * from a * * * 
—and a misanthrope from a morbid excess of sensibility. 
(1 forget the intermediate step in the climax.) He then 
commenced a narrative of his own life, from his entrance 
at Eton School thro’ all the most remarkable periods to 
the day of our conversation. I was particularly amused 
with the account of his school anecdotes, the tricks he 
used to play upon his master and schoolfellows, and the 
little dramatic pieces which he wrote for private repre- 
sentation. From these he passed to his academical 
pursuits and studies —his election to the Greek Profes- 
sorship, and his ejection from his fellowship thro’ the 
influence of Dr. Postlethwaite, who, though he had pro- 
mised it to Porson, exerted it for a relation of his own. 
‘I was then (said the Professor) almost destitute in the 
wide world, with less than 401 a year for my support, 
and without a profession, for I never could bring myself 
to subscribe Articles of Faith. I used often to lie awake 
through the whole night, and wish for a large pearl.’ 
He then gave me a history of his life in Londen, where 
he took chambers in the Temple, and read at times im- 
moderately hard. He very much interested me by a 
curious interview which he had with a girl of the Town, 
who came into his chambers by mistake ; and who shewed 


so much cleverness and ability, in a long conversation 


with him, that he declared she might with proper culti- 
vation have become another Aspasia. He also recited to 
me, word for word, the speech with which he accosted 
Dr. Postlethwaite when he called at his chambers, and 
which he had long prepared against such an occurrence. 
At the end of this oration the Doctor said not a word, 
but burst into tears and left the room —Porson also burst 
into tears when he finished the recital of it to me. In 
this manner five hours passed away; at the end of which 
the Professor, who had finished the second bottle of my 
friend’s sherry, began to clip the King’s English, to cry 
like a child at the close of his periods, and in other re- 
spects to show marks of extreme debility. At length he 
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rose from his chair, staggered to the door, and made his 
way down stairs without taking the slightest notice of 
his companion. I retired to my college; and next morn- 
ing was informed by my friend, that he had been out 
upon a search, the previous evening, for the Greek Pro- 
fessor, whom he discovered near the outskirts of the 
Town, leaning upon the arm of a dirty Bargeman, and 
amusing him by the most humorous and laughable anec- 
dotes. I never even'saw Porson after this day, but I 
shall never cease to regret that I did not commit his 
history to writing whilst it was fresh in my memory. 
“1 am, my dear Sir, 
“with great regard, yours sincerely, 
“ T. S. HuGues. 
“ Camb., Oct. 1826.” 
a ‘ 
T'uompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 





“ AUREA CATENA HOMERI.” 


Goethe mentions (D. und W., b. viii.) that | 


during an illness he had he betook himself to 
studying Hermetic lore; he names in particular 
six books, one of which bears the attractive title 
of Aurea Catena Homenrt: 
acquainted with the other books mentioned, but 


this last has been till. recently a mythical book to 


me, and for years I could get no information about 
it. As, however, I have been fortunate enough, 
lately, to come into possession of two editions of 
this very rare and curious work, I shall make 
some Notes and Queries respecting it. 

The A. C. H. is an anonymous work, and was 
published originally in German. 


must have been printed after 1722, for the editor 


I was more or less | 


Here I must | 
ask, what is the date, &c., of the first edition? It | 


of the edition of 1738 speaks of its being in MS. | 


in that year. 
writing in 1762, speaks of three German editions ; 
of these I possess one, probably the second. It is 
thus entitled : 


“ AuREA CATENA Homert. Das ist: Eine Beschrei- 
bung von dem Urspriing der Natiir und natiirlichen 
Dinge, Wie und woraus sie gebohren und gezeuget, auch 
wie sie erhalten und wiederam in ihr uranfingliches 
Wesen zerstiret werden, auch was das Ding sey, welches 
alles gebiihret und wieder zerstéret, Gantz simpliciter 
nach der Natur selbst eigner Anleitung und Ordnung mit 
seinen schinsten naturlichen rationibus und Ursachen 
tiberall illustriret. Neue Auflage, Welche nach einem ac- 
curaten und Vollstiindigen Manuscript fast auf allen 
Bliattern verbessert, und an sehr vielen Orten um ein 
grosses Theil vermehret. Leipzig, Veriegts Samuel Ben- 
jamin Walther, 1738, pp. 406, sm. 8vo.” 


The motto on the verso of the title-page is, — 


“Wenn ihr nicht verstehet, was irdisch ist, Wie wollet 
ihr verstehen was Himmlisch ist.” 


The editor thus commences his advertisement: 


“TI herewith present the benevolent reader with a Phy- 
sical and Chemical Work in two parts, of great value, the 
like of which he has scarcely ever seen; and concerning 
which it is credibly reported that ere this, a thousand 
Dollars have been paid for the MS.; and a little while 
ago, and even at the present time, 30, 40, 50, 60, and 


Dr. Favrat, the Latin translator, | 





even 100 Dollars have been given for the loan of it, or for 
information concerning it.” 

He next tells us that he printed the work from 
a collation of three MSS., and then apologises for 
the bad Latin with which the author occasionally 
interlards his work, by referring to p. 162., where 
the writer describes himself as a poor persecuted 
ploughman and peasant. The editor concludes by 
noticing a third part of this work, treating De 
Transmutatione Metallorum, which he does not 
think it necessary to print, at least in the present 
edition. Favrat, in his preface, speaks of this 
Third Part xs both trashy and spurious, and says 
that it was printed with the other parts in the 
Jirst German edition, but advisedly omitted in the 
second and third editions. 

The Latin translation is thus entitled: 

“ Aurea Catena Homeri. Id est Concatenata Nature 
Historia Physico-Chymica, Latina civitate donata notisque 
illustrata a Ludovico Favrat, M.D. Sol veritatis tenebras 
Sugat. Francofurti et Lipsie sumtu [sic] Knochii et Es- 
lingeri. MDCCLXIL., pp. 630, sm. 8vo.” 

In his preface Favrat speaks of “the anony- 
mous Author, who lived in the 17th century.” A 
note in the fly-leaf of my German edition states 
the name of this mysterious author to be Fuldang 
Leopold Codrus.* 

There is but little to be observed about this 
Latin version. Favrat gives at the beginning the 
famous Smaragdine, or Emerald Table of Hermes, 
as it is often referred to by the author.f He also 
divides the work into numbered paragraphs. It 
ends at p. 573.; after that he gives some theses of 
his own, ‘The running title of the Latin version 
is S. D. G., which is to me unintelligible { 

There are two plates, the same in the original 
and in the translation. The first is the Golden 
Chain of Homer, as interpreted by our author, 
and consists of ten rings, or links, depicted in red : 
and there is a so-called Erkidrung A. C. H., in 
German verse, to explain the diagram, but which 
is too long for insertion. 

The other plate depicts a circle formed by two 
serpents biting, each, the other's tail; the upper 


* These are the words of the Note: “Der Author 
dieses Buchs soll heissen Fuldanus Leopoldus Codrus, wie 
solches auss einer charta des seel[igen | Herrn D. Grossen 
wahrgenommen.” 

+ It was translated into Latin from the Arabic and 
Greek copies by Kircher; and may be found in English in 
Taylor’s Proclus on the Theology of Plato, vol. ii. p. 194. ; 
in the Lives of the Alch. Phil., Lond. 1815, and in many 
other places. 

t In a book entitled De la Philosophie de La Nature, ou 
Traité de Morale pour L’ Espéce Humaine, 3*™e ed., Lond. 
1777, 6 vols. 8vo.; in the second volume, pp. 437—445., 
the writer treats of the doctrine of a graduated chain of 
nature, as maintained by Pythagoras, bonnet, Leibnitz, 
Buffon, Le Cat, &c., refers to the A. C. H., though in a 
very general way, and speaks of it having been translated 
into French several times. I should be glad to get accu- 
rate information on this point. 
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serpent is winged, and represents the Abyssus Vo- 
latile Superior, and the under serpent, the Abysaus 
Fizum Inferior. The motto is from the Psalms, 
“ Deep calleth unto Deep,” In the middle of the 
circle is the cabalistic Agla, or Shield of David, 
with the signs of the planets, and the divisions of 
nature, animal, vegetable, &c. There is an Erk- 
liirung Abyssi Duplicate, before the plate, in 
verse.* 

The A. C. H. consists of two parts; Part I. 
treats Of the Generation of Things, Part IT. treats 
Of the Corruption of Things and their Anatomy. 
Some notion of its character may be gained from 
the concluding paragraph in the author's preface : 

“Now he who proposes to contemplate the existence 
(manner of being) of Natural Things, their Birth, Life, 
and Death, must consider the source of Nature from be- 
ginning to end; that is, How, and From What, Nature 
produces, sustains, and again destroys, the things con- 
tained in the Four Elements, and in each of them sepa- 
rately, as the Meteora Universalia, Animals, Vegetables, 
and Minerals: How Nature herself dissolves and coagu- 
lates, resolves and regenerates (Wie die Natur selbe sol- 
vire, coagulire, resolvire, und regenerire): For what 
Nature makes, and by what means she makes it, through 
the very same means she destroys all again. Thus every- 
thing has its Coagulator and Resolver, its Life and Death, 
within its own self, through which it is produced and 
sustained, and again broken-up and destroyed. For from 
diversities of operations and of modes of operation, pro-~ 
ceed a different working and effect.” ¢ 


Our author follows the Egyptians and most 
ancient sages, in regarding Nature as a Series of 
Rings or Revolving Circles, forming a vast Carn, 
which links the Deity with His humblest creature. 
However, he deals not so much with the Scale of 
Creatures, as with that Protean Chain of Metamor- 
phoses and ‘Transmutations, which unites in one 
the Dyads or Bipolarities of Life and Death, Ge- 
neration and Corruption, Corruption and Rege- 
neration, Coagulation and Dissolution, Evaporation 


* In accordance, I suppose, with the Caduceus of 
Hermes, and the instructions of Cornelius Agrippa, “ Pinge 
duos Angues, §c.” See his Occult Philosophy. Vaughan 
says, “Take our Two Serpents, which are to be found 
everywhere on the face of the earth,” &c. And, after 
various directions, adds, “ Do this, and thou hast placed 
Nature in the horizon of Eternity. Thou hast performed 
that command of the Cabalist, ‘Unite the End to the 
Beginning as the Flame is united to the coal; for the 
Lord is superlatively One and admits of no second,’ 
Consider what it is you seek; you seek an indissoluble, 
miraculous, transmuting, uniting Union; but such a tie 
cannot be without the First Unity, &c,”— Lumen de 
Lumine, p. 62. 

+ The Burmese appropriately call the world “ Logha,” 
which signities alternate Destruction and Reproduction. In 
Ovid (Met., lib. xv.) we have a good specimen of the old 
Egyptian philosophy on this head, as taught by Pytha- 
goras, Cf the A.C. H., Favrat’s edition, $§ 71-2., 242- 3., 
and 915., the last in the book; pp. 25, 82-3., a p- 406. 
in the German. Among other works of Paracelsus, our 
anonymous author evidently studied his Three Books of 
Philosophy written to the Athenians, and his treatise Of the 
Transmutation of Things. 


| and Condensation, Volatilisation and Fixation, 








&e. &e. 

In Part II. cap. iv. pp. 385—6., we have a cu- 
rious assage on Transmutation, an expansion of 
the ides in the Religio Medici, and as quaintly 
expressed as by the English knight himself, viz. 

** All flesh is grass’ is not only metaphorically, bat 
literally, true; for all those creatures we behold are but 
the herbs of the field digested into flesh in them, or more 
remotely carnified in ourselves.” — Rel, Med., § xxxvii,* 


Coleridge, too, in the conclusion of his Aids, 


| speaking of the magic metamorphoses wrought by 


the occult power of Assimilation, has an eloquent 
passage on this point : 

“ The germinal power of the plant transmutes the fixed 
air and the elementary base of water into grass or leaves; 
and on these the organific principle in the ox or the ele- 
phant exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As 
the unseen agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage 
becomes indifferently the bone and its marrow, the pulpy 
brain, or the solid ivory, &c,”— Aids, 6th ed. vol. i. p. 328.4 

As the A. C, H. is essentially an Hermetic book, 
and the Paracelsic phraseology (such as Evestrum, 
Alcahest, &c.) is employed throughout, I need not 
in these pages attempt an analysis of its contents. 
The best and shortest summary that could be 
given of its contents may.be attained by quoting 
the following passage from an old Hermetic 
treatise called The Secret of Secrets, ascribed to a 
certain King Kalid: { 

“ We have taught how a body is to be changed into a 
spirit; and again how the spirit is to be turned into a 
body, viz. how the fixed is made volatile, and the volatile 
fixed again: how the earth is turned into water and air, 
and the air into fire, and the fire into earth again: then 
the earth into fire, and the fire into air, and the air into 
water, and the water again into earth. Now the earth, 
which was of the nature of fire, is brought to the nature 
of a Quintessence. Thus we have taught the ways 
of transmuting performed thro’ heat and moisture; 
making out of a dry, a moist thing, and out of a moist, a 
dry one: otherwise natures which are of several pro- 
perties or families, could not be brought to one uniform 
thing, if [unless?] the one should be turned into the 
other's nature, And this is the perfection according to 
the advice of the Philosopher. Ascend from the earth 
into heaven, and descend from the heaven to the earth; 
to the intent to make the body which is earth into a 
spirit which is subtil, and then to reduce that spirit into a 
body again which is gross; changing one element into 
another, as earth into water, water into air, air into fire; 
and fire again into water, and water into fire; and that 
into a more subtil nature and Quintessence, Thus have 
you accomplished the treasure of the whole World.” § 


* Cf. Paracelsus’ Athenian Philosophy, book i. text 7. 

+ Coleridge possibly had in mind a passage in Herder’s 
Ideen, book v. cap. iii, 

} Liber Secretorum Regis Calid, Francof., 1615, 8vo, 
Cf. Theat. Chem., vol. v., and Lives and Select Treatises of 
Alchemystical Philosophers, Lond. 1815, p. 362. 

These Transmutations remind one of the nursery 
tale of The Old Woman bringing her Kid to Market, which, 
as well as I remember, Mr. Halliwell, in his work on 
Nursery Rhymes, traces to an allegorical rabbinic parable 
of Transmutation. I am sorry I have not the book at 
hand to refer to. 
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| 


The Emerald Table of Hermes, quoted in the | 


above by King Kalid, contains the earliest expo- 
sition we possess of the Golden Chain of Nature, 
and gives the keynote to the work of our 
anonymous author. I need not, however, take 
up space with it here, as it is readily to be met 
with, 

In concluding this portion of my note, let me 
refer to the very interesting work entitled A 
Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 
London, T. Saunders, 1850, pp. 531., 8vo. ;* as 
chap. ii. treats “ Of the Theory of Transmutation 
in General, and of the Universal Matter.” 

EqRIONNACH. 
(To be continued.) 


CURIOUS SURGEON'S BILL. 

The following medical bill for curing a prisoner 
in the Tower, a.p. 1588, pr esenting so many 
curious items, I think it is worth preservation in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” The perfumed quilts for 
his head, and some other articles, might pass 
muster; but we cannot refrain a smile when we 
read of four ounces of perfumed lozenges for his 
ear, and four ounces of syrup for his nostrils. In 
addition to this account for medicines supplied, 
the doctor seems to claim some reward for curing 
Gerald. Over and above his bill, therefore, 
reckoned at 5l. Os. 6d., they appear to have 
awarded him 19s. 6d., making a sum total of 64. 
This plentiful supply of drugs did not, however, 
prevent his falling sick again, for in July, 1589, 
we find another account of 10J. 
your readers may be able to define what the 
“ trossies de terra sigilata” were ? 

“ Sept. 1588. 

“ The Note of Charges of Jno. Roberts, Surgeon. 
“ His Charges for the curing of Mr. James Gerald in the 
Tower. 
A note of such charges laid out to the use of Mr. James 
Girold, as shall apeare following : 


Perhaps some of | 


s. d, 
Imprimis p and for 2 bottells of Berope of 3 
pints a peace at = - xij iiij 
Item 1 unce of the Beste Zubarbe at ix viij 
Item 3 Bottells of Diet Drinke of a pottell a a 
peace at - - - xiij  iiij 
Item 2 Quilts perfumed for his hed at - x vi 
Item 2 Pourgations at - vj viij 
Item 4 ounces of porte sumed Lossengis s for his 
eare - x vj 
Itm 4 unces of  serope for his nostrils a at - viij vil 


This learned and vs valuable t book is anonymous, and, 
Ir regret to learn, has been suppressed by the author. In 
it he advertised “ The Enigma of Alchemy and (Edipus 
Resolved; a Poem in Five Parts,” &c., which has never 
appeared. The writer seems to be unacquainted with the 
A. C. H., as he makes no allusion to it. 


Itm 4 unnces of unguent for his eare at - Wy Y¥ 
Itm 4 unnces of Implaster for his eare at - Vv viij 
Itm 4 unnces of Pilles of Mastichini at - viij x 
Itm 2 drames of pillelucies at - Vv Viij 
Itm 1 drame of Trossies de terra sigilata - ii v 





The holle somme of chargisisat v'" yj 


I stande to yor hono™ rewarde for my paines 1 
taken in curing of Mr. James Garolde at yor ¢ 
honors pleasure yo" Lordshippes to comande 
duringe liffe. John Robertes, Sourgon. - 

“Totalis vj'.” 
Again for the quarter ending Julie, 1589, 10". 
Cu. Horrer. 





PAINTERS ANACHRONISMS. 


Since forwarding my observations on the hare 
which figures in medieval representations of the 
“ Last Supper, ” I have had an opportunity of 
looking in again at Lord Ward’s pictures, and find 
the little painting by Albert Durer less extraor- 
dinary than I had supposed ; indeed, it is quite 
thrown into the shade by a Dutch rendering of 
“Christ and the Crown of Thorns,” which for 
extreme profanity has not, I should think, its 
equal. 

Teniers seems to have been unable to leave his 
beloved pothouse even when treading holy ground ; 
and consequently the Roman soldiers are so many 
Dutch boors, full of beer and vulgarity ; and, as if 
not satisfied to have trenched thus far on the re- 
verence of his admirers, the painter has repre- 
sented a rude sketch of another boor stuck on the 
outside of the open door; and the room and fur- 
niture are quite in keeping with his Dutch ima- 
gination. 

A collection of these painters’ anachronisms 
might be made both interesting and amusing, if 
they have not as yet been gathered together; I 


| believe no D'Israeli has as yet appeared to chro- 


nicle the “ Curiosities of Art.” 

One of the most amusing I bave stumbled on is 
mentioned in those ponderous volumes by Dibdin, 
wherein he narrates his foreign adventures in 
1820, the “ Picturesque Tour.” 

Noticing the cheap chap-books then so popular 
in that part of France, which had their centre in 
Caen, he gives an illustration from one of them, 
conveying one of these artists’ conception of the 
“ Departure of the Prodigal Son,” who “is about 
to mount his horse and leave his father's house, in 
the cloke and cock'd hat of a French officer !” 

In architectural details the painter is more 
startling still, for if there has never been a os 
position to act, there has never been wanting in- 
clination to paint “ in the living present.’ 

Gothic cathedrals and convents form back- 
grounds to Scripture subjects, and indeed, the con- 
jectural architecture of Palestine alone would 
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form no small division of the proposed collec- 
tion. 

Then, again, the faces and figures of the models 
are generally traceable to the land of the painter: 
there never was a race so innocent of ethnological 
distinctions as these artists. Albert Durer’s 
“ Prodigal with the Swine,” for instance, a dissi- 
pated German Herr, with a lank face, drooping 
moustache, and hair enough to put to shame the 
full-bottomed wigs of a later century. 

The last instance of this carelessness of the 
flight of time was in the article of costume, in a 
painting of a Scripture subject (in which most of 
these anachronisms occur) by Mr. Thomas, which 
hung in the rooms of the Academy last year. In 
the foreground of this subject a figure was repre- 
sented in the slashed breeches of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ! T. Harwoop Parrison. 





Minor Actes. 


Lines from a Parish Register. — Lines from a 
blank page in the old (a.p. 1666 - 1695) parish 
register at Eckington, Derbyshire: 


“ Omnia fulce metit tempus, 
“ Our Grandfathers were Papists, 
Our Fathers Oliverians, 
We their Sons are Atheists, 
Sure our Sons will be queer ones.” 
J. Eastwoop. 


Plagiarism. —1I know not whether the follow- 
ing instances of plagiarism have been before 
noticed. In Scott's» Guy Mannering, Dominie 
Sampson rails at Meg Merrilies in Latin, but 
translates it into complimentary English. In 
Bulwer's Last of the Barons, Friar Bungay does 
the same to the chief of the tymbesteres. 

Again, just as in Shakspeare (Henry IV., Part 
I. Act Il. Se. 4.), Falstaff multiplies his men in 
buckram in the course of his narration, so does 
Frank Hervey his highwaymen in Reynolds's Mys- 
teries of London,—a book I read when a boy, 
scarcely aware of its character. 

Disraeli has been reproached for having, in his 
Venetia, chap. xviii. book iv., plagiarised from 
Macaulay's Essay on Byron; but is not the ex- 
tract, though not pointed out by quotation marks, 
sufficiently acknowledged by the sentences: “ It 
has been well observed ;” “These observations 
by a celebgated writer” ? THRELKELD, 

Cambridge. 


“ Dublin University Calendar” for 1857. — | 


The volume for the current year, under the title 
here given, is particularly interesting ; and con- 
tains, with a mass of useful information, a revised 
list of the Provosts, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin, from the foundation to the pre- 
sent time. Appended to the’ name of each is 





aw an a list of at least his principal 
writings. his is very good, showing, as it does, 
the groundlessness of the charge of “ Silent 
Sister ;" but there are some strange omissions on 
the part of the editor, who justly acknowledges 
his many obligations to Dr. ‘Todd. For example, 
Dr. Hales (elected Fellow in 1769), though the 
well-known author of several learned works, does 
not get credit in the Calendar for one ; Dr. Young 
(elected in 1775, and subsequently Bishop of 
Clonfert) has been similarly treated; and the 
same may be said of Dr. Browne (1777), the Rev. 
Wm. Hamilton (1779), and many more. To Dr. 
Miller (1789) has indeed been assigned the Phi- 
losophy of Modern History; but no mention is 
made of his other publications. These omissions 
are strange, more especially as other Fellows have 
credit for single sermons, or lectures, or papers in 
the Transactions of some one or other of the home 
or foreign societies. Similar omissions might easily 
be detected amongst the Scholars; but, as I said, 
the volume is particularly interesting, and we are 
in no small degree indebted to the editor for the 
pains he has taken. Apusa. 


A Tailor’s Gravestone. — Many years ago there 
was pointed out to me in the Abbey churchyard 
of Paisley an upright headstone to the memory 
of a tailor. <A large pair of scissors or shears 
is cut upon it, between the expanded blades of 
which a huge louse is suffering the pains of death. 
Whether the latter was added by desire of the 
friends of the deceased, or by the waggery of the 
stone cutter, non liquet. G. N. 


Standard of Gold. — The following information 
was given in The Times of Jan. 10, 1857, by 
*“ One of the Trade.” Thinking it will be mere 
easy of reference if transferred to, and indexed in, 
the pages of “ N. & Q.,” I send you the substance 
for insertion : 


“ Standard of gold. —Two years ago there was an 
alteration made in the quality of gold marked in Gold- 
smiths’ Hall, it being represented to the President of the 
Board of Trade that it would be advantageous alike to 
the manufacturer and the public: and instead of there 
being only two different standards, there are now five, 
viz. 22, 18, 15, 12, and 9 carats. If, on the purchase of a 
watch, the cases, instead of bearing the mark of ‘18 
carat,’ the gold of which would be worth 67s. per oz. 
should be marked only ‘12 carat,’ the gold is worth only 
45s. per oz., and the purchaser has been legally robbed 
of the difference in value, which, supposing the cases to 
weigh 1 oz. 10 dwts., would be 33s. 

“When purchasing a gold watch, therefore, see that 
the cases are marked ‘18 carat;’ if they are not so 
marked, do not make the purchase,” 

Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. “ 


A Scotch Midwife.—This useful class of 
women is now fast disappearing, except in remote 
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districts of the country ; a picture of one of them, 
of the old school, is worth noting. 

In a trial before the Court of Session, to prove 
the legal succession to the property of John 
Morgan, Esq., of Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, a 
witness gave evidence as follows, namely : 


“ At Fettercairn, 6th May, 1853, compeared Catherine 
Napier, or Jamieson, widow of the deceased John Jamie- 
son, wheelwright in Fettercairn, who being solemnly 
sworn, &c. I am past 88 years of age, and was born on 
the 26th of April. I was born at the waulkmill of Pit- 
rentiy, below Fordoun. I learned to be a midwife about 
sixty years ago, and I have lived in Fettercairn ever 
since, where I have practised as a midwife. . . . 
remember well of being at the birth of James Morgan, 
and I acted as midwife on the occasion. The witness here 


detailed the whole circumstances attending the birth of 


James Morgan. His father had had a notion from 
judging the planets that the child would not be born on 
the day when the witness expected it, and accordingly. 


although she had been in the house at a previous part of 


the day, when she judged James Morgan’s wife to be 
near her time, she was desired to go home, and was not 
again summoned until just before the child was born. 
: . I kept a book in which I entered my professional 
visits to the number of 1565 deliveries, but I burned it in 
the year that the new steeple was built on the church at 
Fettercairn, when I thought I was going to die. There 
were a good many entries in the book unpaid for, and I 
was unwilling that anybody should be troubled about 
them after my death. James Morgan was born 
in the summer time, but I cannot tell the year. It was a 
bonny night in summer. I could have told the year if I 
had not burned the book as already mentioned.” 

G.N. 


The Orientalist, Joseph Hammer, Vienna.— As 
the biographers will be busy about the life of this 
greatest man, lately departed, it may be interesting 
to state what I know from personal knowledge, 


became a pupil of the great natation school in the 
Prater, Vienna, — then also frequented by me. 
The late Hofrath became so proficient, that he 
performed the masterpiece of swimming across 
the great Arm of the Danube, near the Tabor 
bridge, and thus got the diploma (freedom) of the 
natation school, Et legere sciebat — et natare. 

. J. Lorzxy, (Panslave). 

15. Gower Street, London. 


Queries. 
WHO WROTE “CHEER, BOYS, CHEER” ? 


You and your numerous correspondents are 
s'ipposed to know, or to be able to discover, every- 
thing connected with literature, past and present. 
Can you inform me who is the author of a song 
entitled “ Cheer, boys, cheer!” ? I think —I be- 
lieve, —nay I am sure that I wrote it — and 
invented it:—and I believe this upon evidence 
which is as convincing to my own mind, as the 
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evidence of the fact that I have a nose upon my 
face — which I can feel when I will, and of which 
I can see the reflection in a mirror. In fact, there 
is no fact more indubitable to my mind, than 
this particular fact. Yet I learn, from an Edin- 
burgh newspaper, which a good-natured friend 
has just forwarded for my gratification, that 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer! is the literary product of 
Lady Maxwell of Monteith, sister to Admiral Sir 
Houston Stewart; and not of Charles Mackay.” 
I will not be so ungallant as to call upon the lady 
herself to substantiate a claim which I am quite 
sure she has never made; but perhaps some of 
your correspondents will be able to inform me 
whether Lady Maxwell has written a parody or 
imitation of the original song? and thus led the 
correspondent of the northern newspaper into a 
blunder, which is amusing to me, but which may 
perchance be painful to a lady, who I am sure 
would no more think of robbing me of my poor 
verses, than I would of stealing her purse or her 
pocket-handkerchief. The thing is of little value, 
I admit; but if I am not to believe that it is 
mine, I must disbelieve, Sir, in your existence — 
in that of “N. & Q.”—in that of the piece of 
paper on which this letter is written — nay, in 
that of the solid earth itself. Cuas. Mackay. 


PERRIN'’S “ HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES.” 


Looking through the very interesting Catalogue 
(No. 12.) issued by Mr. Thos. Jepps, of Queen's 
Head Passage, I find the same book occurring 


: | twice, but with two distinct titles, copies of which 
that Hammer, when upwards of fifty years of age, | 


Both are by the same printer and of 
Can you, or any of your readers 
R. D. Garvanp. 


I enclose. 
the same date. 
inform me of any similar cases ? 


“Luther’s Fore-Runners; or a Cloud of Witnesses, De- 
posing for the Protestant Faith. Gathered together in the 
Historie of the Waldenses; who for divers hundred years 
before Luther, successively opposed Popery, professed the 
truth of the Gospell, and sealed it with their bloud. 
Being most grievousiy persecuted, and many thousands 
of them martyr’d by the tyrannie of that man of sinne 
and his superstitious,adherents and cruel Instruments. 
Divided into three parts. The first concerns their original 
beginning, the puritie of their Religion, the Persecutions 
which they have suffered throughout all Europe for the 
space of about four hundred and fiftie years. The second 
contains the Historie of the Waldenses called Albigen- 
ses. The third concerneth the Doctrine and Discipline 
which hath beene common amongst them, and the confu- 
tation of the Doctrine of their Adversaries. All which 
hath been faithfully collected out of the Authors named 
in the page following the Preface. By J.P.P.L. Trans- 
lated out of French by Samson Lennard. London: 
Printed for Nathaniel Newberry, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Starre, under S. Peter’s Church in Cornhill, 
and in Popes-head Alley, 1624.” 


“The Bloudy Rage of that Great Antechrist of Rome 
and his superstitious adherents, against the true Church 
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of Christ and the faithfull professors of his Gospell. De- 
clared at Large in the Historie of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, apparently manifesting unto the world the 
visibilitie of our Church of England, and of all the re- 
formed Churches throughout Christendome, for above foure 
hundred and fiftie years last past. Divided into three 
parts. The first concerns their originall beginning, the 


puritie of their Religion, the persecutions which they have 


suffered throus ghout all Europe, for the space of about 
foure hundred and fiftie yeares. The second contains the 
historie of the Waldenses called Albigenses. The third 
concerneth the doctrine and discipline which hath bene 
common amongst them, and the confutation of the doc- 
trine of their adversaries. Al! which hath bene faith- 
fully collected out of a Authors named in the page 
following the Preface. By J.P. P.M. (sic). Translated 
out of French by Samson Lennard. London: Printed for 
Nathanael Newbery, and are to be sold at the signe of 
the Starre under Saint Peters Church in Cornhill, and in 
Popes-head Alley, 1624.” 

[A copy of this work before us contains both title- 
pages; that entitled Luther’s Forerunners is the first, and 
has six lines printed in red ink. — En. 





Hiner Queries. 


Baptism of William Cecill, Lord de Roos. — 
Lord Burleigh, in his Notes of the Reigns of Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth (printed in Murdin’s State 
Papers), thus records the birth and baptism of his 
great-grandson, among the public and private 
events of the period : 

“1590, May. William Cecill, Lord Ross, born at 


Newark.” , 
“June 4. Willielmus Cecill, post mortem Matris Ds, 


de Ross, baptizatus est in Castello de Newark.” 

William Cecill, grandson of Lord Burleigh, and 
son of Thomas first Earl of Exeter, married Eliza- 
beth Manners, daughter and sole heiress of Ed- 
ward Manners, third Earl of Rutland, of which 
marriage William Cecill, Lord de Roos, was the 
eldest son. 

William Cecill, the father, built a house in or 
near Newark, I believe on the site of the Hospital 
of St. Leonard; but I should like to be informed 
whether he occupied the castle in 1590, and if so, 
in what capacity. 

Also, if any of your correspondents can refer 
me to a contemporary or subsequent account of 
the birth and baptism of Lord de Roos, or of the 
rejoicings on the occasion, or to any verses on the 
subject? I have not found the event mentioned 
in any of the collections of the Cecil Correspond- 
ence to which I have had access. G.R.C. 


Great Tom of Westminster.—The ancient clock- 
tower, in the New Palace Yard at Westminster, 
is said to have been erected from a fine of eight 
hundred marks paid by Ralph de Hingham, chief 
justice in the reign of Edward L., for having been 
induced, corruptly we must presume, to mitigate 
a poor man’s fine from a mark to a noble, and to 





erase a roll of record for that purpose. (Bee this 
related in Thoms’s Anecdotes and Traditions.) 
According to Aubrey, the great bell was of no 
older date than John, Earl of Salisbury, who died 
in 1400: 

“ The great bell at Westminster, in the Clockiar at the 
New Palace Yard, 36,000 lib. weight. See Stow’s Survey 


| of London, de hoc. It was given by Jo. Montacute, Earle 


e (Salisbury, I think). Part of the inscription is thus, 
eeeces annis ab acuto monte Johannis,’ ”—Aubrey’s 


History of Wiltshire, 4to., 1847, p. 102. 


Stow says nothing of the age or donor of the 
bell. Is any other copy of its inscription extant ? 
J.G.N, 


Devonshire Anti- Cromwellian Song.— Upwards 
of thirty years ago, the following loyal effusion 


was commonly sung by old nurses, and others of 


the humbler classes, in the West of England. 
They adapted it to the music of the chimes; or 
rather, the singers used to say that it was what 
the chimes expressed : — 
*“ T’'ll bore a hoale in Crummel’s noase, 
And therein putt a string, 
And laid ’en up and down the teown, 
For murdering Charles our King.” 

I should be glad to know what are its claims to 
antiquity ? and whether there are any more 
verses? As the anniversary of the martyrdom 
is near at hand, the time is appropriate - for 
endeavouring to ascertain whether this reminis- 
cence of Devonshire loyalty really dates so far 
back as the period of the Restoration. 

Royauist. 


A Leading Coach. — What is a leading coach ? 
If any reader of your useful miscellany can solve 
this question, I shall be obliged by his communi- 

eating it. The term occurs in Memoirs of the 

Reign of George II., by John Lord Hervey, edited 
by Mr. Croker, 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1855 (vol. i. 
p. 272.). The Prince of Orange having arrived 
in London for the purpose of marrying the Prin- 
cess Royal, the eldest daughter of George IT., was, 
on Nov. 8, 1733, fetched from Somerset House to 
St. James's in an equipage sent for him by’ the 
king, termed “a leading coach.” Mr. Croker, 
who certainly has great aptitude to unravel ob- 
scure phrases, as well as to adapt English idioms 
to the French, &c., acknowledges his ‘inability to 
give the peculiar meaning of a ‘leading co coach, but 
has discovered that the same sort of carriage was 
sent for the Duke of Wirtemberg, when he came 
over to marry the Princess Royal, daughter of 
George III., now sixty years ago; ; and that, there- 
fore, a leading coach seems to have been the most 
suitable equipage. From coaches to stables the 
transition is not so outrée ; but I may, I presume, 
be permitted to ask what a bottle-groom and a 
hobby-groom, in the royal stables, were? I mean 
what were their peculiar duties ? &. 
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“ The Choice.” — I have before me Miscellany 
%vems, by the author of The Choice, London, 
1702, 8vo. Can you give me the name of the 
author ? J.C. Wirron. 

Bath. 


List of General Councils. —Can some of your 
numerous and obliging correspondents refer me 
to a correct list of general councils ? Authorities 
are so much at variance on this subject, that it 
seems to be almost hopeless to attempt to arrive at 
a very satisfactory conclusion. For instance, in 
Bohn's new edition of Blair's Chronological Tables, 
generally a trustworthy guide, I find, 1123, a 
general council held in the Lateran; 1414, Coun- 
cil of Constance, seventeenth general council ; 
1545, Council of Trent, the nineteenth and last 
general council; yet in Landon’s Manmnal of 
Councils, all the afore-mentioned are stated to be 
“ falsely styled cecumenical.” Numerous instances 
of a similar kind occur; I merely refer to these as 
cases in point. I have searched several of the 
best authorities for the information, but in none is 
it given with the reasons why, &c. HeRrpert. 


The King’s Cock- Crower. — During the season 
of Lent an officer, denominated “The King’s 
Cock-Crower,” crowed the hour every night 
within the precincts of the palace, instead of pro- 
claiming it in the ordinary manner. On the first 
Ash Wednesday after the accession of the House 
of Hanover, as the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II., was sitting down to supper, this officer 
suddenly entered the apartment and proclaimed, 


in a sound resembling “ the cock’s shrill clarion,” | 


that it was past ten o'clock. Taken thus by sur- 
prise, and very imperfectly acquainted with the 
English language, the prince mistook the tremula- 
tion of the assumed crow as some mockery in- 
tended to insult him, and instantly rose to resent 
the affront; with some difficulty he was made to 
understand the nature of the custom, and that it 
was intended as a compliment, and according to 
court etiquette. From that period the custom has 
been discontinued. 

I have sent this curious account of the office of 
king's cock-crower, thinking it worthy of being 
preserved in “ N. & Q.” It would be very inter- 
esting if some account was given of other court 
offices which are now discontinued. By whom 
was the office of king's cock-crower instituted ? 

Norsa. 

Hebrew Bible. — On the title-page of the first 
volume of a Hebrew Bible in my possession, is 
written in a very neat hand, — 


"Apel vor % xd pus mov, 

ex dono reuerendi patris Dini 
W. Morgan Episcopi Landauen. 
18 September, 1595.” 


Will some contributor to “ N, & Q.” kindly give 


“Joux Davin. 


} 
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a translation of the Greek words? they seem to 
me to have formed a favourite motto with the 
writer, as I find it occurring in one or two places 
in the book.* 

The interest which I feel in this volume is con- 
siderable ; it was Bishop Morgan's, who was en 
gaged in the first translation of the Bible from the 
Hebrew into the Welsh language ; it is evidently 
the identical copy upon which he laboured. ‘The 
verses are numbered to a considerable extent, and 
many marginal notes in Welsh in an ink brown 
with age. 

Dr. John Davies (whose autograph the above 
is) was an eminent Welsh scholar, and author of a 
Latin+Welsh Dictionary, folio, and I believe was 
engaged upon the second translation of the Bible 
into Welsh. I should be very glad to know the 
date of my Hebrew Bible, and whether it is a 


| searce edition ; perhaps some one of your readers 








who is versed in bibliography could assist me when 

I state that it contains from Genesis to end of 

Second Book of Kings. The Books of Genesis and 

Joshua have each a large word prefixed, engraved 

on wood, all the others have the first word in 

metal type. J. Nixon, 
Bangor, N. Wales. 


Goethe's Paganism. — May I inquire of Errion- 
wacu where I can find the opinion expressed as to 
Goethe's equal detestation of “ tobacco, bells, bugs, 
and Christianity ?” If not in direct contradiction 
of his avowed belief, it is utterly at variance with 
the idea as to his faith one gathers from his auto- 
biography; as well as with the notion of him 
formed by his admirer and student, J.T. Be 


Clinch of Barnet. — What was the origin of this 
mimic or posture-master, who was so famous 
about the time of Queen Anne? Some informa- 
tion would also be acceptable as to the nature of 
his performances. What ultimately became of 
him? Does the saying “ Like clever Tom Clinch, 
when going to be hanged,” bear reference to this 
man? He is the “Archimimus” of a poem in 
the Muse Anglicane, and is also mentioned by 
Ned Ward, and in Zhe Spectator | believe. 

Henry T. Rirey. 

* Shathmon.” — What is the length of a shath- 
mon? This Query was much debated some years 
ago, when, at last, the question was supposed to 
have been put at rest by an interpretation of Sir 
Walter Scott; who has repeated it since in the 





“* They are from the Greek Testament, 2 Cor. xii. 9., 
“My grace is sufficient for thee.” Our correspondent 
should have sent the imprint, as well as the size of his 
Bible. In 1620, John Bill printed the second edition of 
the Welsh Bible. It was revised by Dr. Richard Parry, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and Dr. John Davies, his chaplain, 
well known by his several learned and antiquarian pub- 
lications. ] 
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Antiquary. THe supposes it to be a “salmont” 
length, or the standard length of a salmon weir— 
the length of a full grown salmon; but how-can 
this be? for, in the Morte D' Arthur, the knight is 
said to be wounded in the thigh the length of a 
shathmon. Of course, no man ever had a thigh 
the length of a salmon. The passage runs thus: 

“ How in the night came in an armed knight, and 
fought with Sir Gauth, and hurt him sore in the thigh; 
and how Sir Gauth smote off the knight’s head.” 

« And when the knight saw Sir Gauth come so fiercely 
upon him, he smote him with a foin through the thick of 
the thigh, that the same wound was a shaftmon broad, 
and had cut in two many veins and sinews.”— Morte 
d’ Arthur, chap. 189. 

Artuur AsHPITEL. 

Poet’s Corner. 


Gower's “ Napoleon, and other Poems.” — There 
was a volume published in 1821, by a Mr. Samuel 
Gower, entitled Napoleon, and other Poems. At 
the end of the volume there is a list of works pre- 
paring for the press (by the same author) on 
various subjects: poetical, dramatic, political, &e. 
Could you oblige me by giving the names of the 
Poetical and Dramatic Works in this list?* X. 

Glasgow. 


Edridge and other early Water-Colour Artists. 
—Can any of your readers, conversant with the 
early history of the fine arts in England, inform 
me where is to be found a collection of the works 
of Edridge, a landscape and miniature painter in 
water-colours, contemporary with Girtin, Turner, 
and the other old worthies? A few years since, a 
rather large collection of them was publicly sold. 
Were they much dispersed or did they fall into a 
few hands ? They are works of much excellence, 
and those which are fully coloured are rarely to be 
seen, The pencil sketches are more common. 
Also, what were the names of the early English 
artists in water-colours, prior to Paul Sandby, 
Hearne, Rooker, and Cozens? And where can 
a collection, or specimen of their works, be seen ? 

J. Sewett. 

Islington. 


Heraldic. — Can any correspondent of “ N. & 
Q.” tell me to what families these arms belong ? 

1. Or, 3 trefvils sable. 

2. Barry of 15 pieces, argent and gules. 

Has No. 1. any crest or motto? if so, what are 
they ? J.A.S&. 


Medical Attendance on Domestics and Agricul- 
tural Labourers. — Probably many of your readers 
are general practitioners in medicine, and I should 
be greatly obliged by information from them what 
would be a fair remuneration per head per annum 
for medicines and attendance upon my domestic 








[* This work is not in the British Museum. — Ep. } 
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servants and agricultural labourers. I believe 

such arrangements are not uncommonly made by 

respectable practitioners in rural districts. 
Vryvan Raecep. 


Pope's Letters. —In the Memoir of Pope pre- 
fixed to the “ Aldine Edition” (p. exii.), I find 
the following passage : — 

“Pope chose (however) to put forth the volume [of 
his Letters] by subscription; and having obtained a 
sufficient number of names, it appeared both in quarto 
and octavo, early in 1737. Jt was shortly after reprinted 
in three vols. octavo, with the addition of all those letters 
from Curll’s publications which were genuine, and of 
several never before committed to the press.” 

This second publication, in three volumes 8vo., 
I have never met with or heard of elsewhere. I 
should be glad to know if any of your readers 
have seen it. W. M. T. 


“ Arminestall Countenance.”—W hat is the mean- 
ing and derivation of this phrase: it is found in 
the Morte d’ Arthur, chap. Ixxiv. : 

“ Then said Morgan : ‘ Saw ye my brother Sir Arthur?’ 
* Yea,’ said her knight, ‘ right well, and that ye should 
have found, and we might have stirred from our steed: 
for, by my Arminestall countenance, he would have 
caused us to have fled.’ ” 

A. A. 


Poet’s Corner. 


The Prince of Wales at Cabinet Councils and 
in the House of Commons.—The author of the 
“ History of the Life and Reign of George IV.,” 
in Lardner’s Cabinet Library, speaking of the 
Rockingham Ministry, in 1782, has the following 
remarks : 

“The Prince of Wales’s intimacy with Mr. Fox turned 
his mind to politics. He frequently sat through a debate 
of five hours in the House of Commons, and was some- 
times present at the Cabinet Councils.” — Vol. i. p. 85. 

The Prince of Wales was born August 12, 1762, 
and, therefore, during the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, he was less than twenty years old. It is 
not conceivable that any person who was not a 
responsible adviser of the Crown could have at- 
tended meetings of the Cabinet. Is there any 
proof that the Prince of Wales, at this, or any 
subsequent time, was present in the House of 
Commons, and sat through debates five hours in 
length ? L. 


Watt's Monument. — Would any of your readers 
be so kind as to inform me if a monument is still 
to be seen in St. Martin’s Church, described by a 
Glasgow historian, in 1736, as follows : 


“T must here make mention of Mr. William Watt, Esq., 
our countryman, who was a taylor, and lies buried in St. 
Martin’s Church in the Fields, London, in a white marble 
monument, adorned with seraphims, with this inscrip- 
tion ; — 

“ * Here lies, expecting a joyful resurrection, the body 
of William Watt, Esq., taylor to his majesty, and at his 
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death master of the Scottish incorporation in London. 
He died the 23d of January, 1675,* aged 39. 
memory this monument was caused to be erected by 
John Allan, Esq.. Mr. Andrew MeDougal,t &c., faithful 
executors of his last will.’ 


His Epitaph engraven on the Monument, &c. 


“*TIn vain an epitaph should the(e) commend 
Thou that was pious, just, a faithful friend, 
Doom’d to a trade, yet blest with all that can 
Adorn the person of a gentleman. 
Industrious wisdom thy estate did plant, 
Yet more thou wert, a zealous protestant. 
Skill in thy art, thee to the court did bring, 
And made the(e) suit the genius of a King. 
Could I say more, twere but thy merits due, 
And all that read thy name would say ’twas true.’ 


G. N. 


” 


Pinar Queries with Ansirers. 


Thomas Bromley. — The above-mentioned 
writer published a treatise entitled The Way to 
the Sabbath of Rest, about 1670, which was re- 
printed in 1710 and 1761. The editor of the 
edition of 1710 states the author was of All Souls 
College, Oxon, that he held many MSS. of his, 
whic hepurposed to print, if the first publication 
proved acceptable to the public. It is somewhat 
remarkable that no notice of him is to be found in 
Wood's Athene Oxonienses. I shall be glad to 
know if he published any other treatise than that 
mentioned above, or if anything is known of the 


author’s MSS.; whether they exist, and if so, | 


where they may be found ? C. J. S. 

[We have before us the edition of 1692 of The Way to 
the Sabbath of Rest, 4to. ‘The preface states that “this 
Treatise was writ and published by the author in his 
Youth, about forty years since;” so that the first edition 
appeared about 1652. ‘The editions of 1710, London, Svo. 
and “ reprinted at Germantown, Philadelphia,” 4to., 1759, 
contain two other Discourses by Bromley, namely, The 


Journeys of the Children of Tsrael, and A Treatise of Ex- | 


traordinury Divine Dispensations, under the Jewish and 
Gospel Dispensations. We suspect the latter edition was 
edited by the Rev. Thomas Hartley, Rector of Winwick, 
in Northamptonshire, who, it will be remembered, added 
A Short Defence of the Mystical Writers to his Paradise 
Restored, 8vo., 1764. In the Sloane MS., 2569, is a short 
Sermon from Mount Olives, by Thomas Bromley, probably 
the same individual, as the volume contains several mys- 
tical pieces. Cf. “N. & Q.,” 24 §, ii. 488.] 


The Battle of Prague. —It is not known, I am 
told, who composed this once famous piece of 
music. Are there any surmises on the subject ? 

Henry T. River. 

[This piece has been attributed to Franz Kotzwara or 
Koczwara, a musician born in Prague, who came to Lon- 
don about the year 1791, after which he published some 
songs and instrumental music. ] 


{* 1678. + Andrew Mackdowall. These various read- 
ings occur in The New View of London, where the epi- 
taph is given. As it is omitted in Strype’s Stow, and 
Seymour's London and Westminster, we suspect that it 
has been destroyed. } 


To whose | 
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Sir Robert Steele. — There was published in 

1840, by Sir Robert Steele, The Marine Officer, 
| 2 vols. Is the author still living ? X. 
{Col. Sir Robert Steele, of Beaminster House, Dorset, 


| died at Paris, in the early part of the year 1842. See 
Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1842, p. 229.] 


Letters of the Pascals. —In 1844 there was an- 
nounced as “sous presse, pour paraitre incessam- 
ment,” under the editorship of M. Faugére, the 
Lettres, Opuscules, et Mémoires de Gilberte et 
| Jacqueline, Sceurs de Pascal, et de Marguerite 
| Périer, sa Niéce. Ihave made more than one un- 
| successful attempt to procure the work. Is it out 
of print? So Ihave been told. Or, was it never 
printed ? This answer I have also received. If 
you, or any of your readers, can give me informa- 
tion on the subject, I shall be obliged. H. M. T. 

[ This work was published with the following title in 
1845: Lettres, Opuscules et Mémoires de Madame Perier et 
de Jacqueline, Seurs de Pascal, et de Marguerite Perier, sa 
Niéce, publiés sur les manuscrits originaux par M. P. 
Faugére. Paris, Auguste Vaton, Libraire-Editeur, Rue 
du Bac, 46. 1845. 8vo.] 





“ Heptameron.” — 


“ Heptameron, or the History of the Fortunate Lovers ; 
written by the most Excellent and most Virtuous Princess, 
Margaret de Valois, Queen of Navarre.” 


| This is a small 8vo. which I have recently ac- 
| quired, and am inclined to think it rare. It is 
| Englished by Robert Codrington, M. A., and 
printed at London, 1654. I wish to know if I am 
right as to its rarity ; also where the French ori- 
ginal may be seen, and to have some account of 
the translator. J.C. Wirton. 
Bath, 


| [The British Museum contains several editions of the 
French original; in the King’s library are the following 
copies: L’Heptaméron des Nouvelles de Marguerite de 
Valois ; remis en son vray ordre, par Claude Gruget, 
4to., Paris, 1559; Le Méme, 4to., Paris, 1560; Le Méme, 
16mo., Paris, 1567; Le Méme, avec des figures gravées 
d’apres les dessins de Freudenberg et Dunker, 3 vols. 8vo., 
Berne, 1780-1. This is a beautiful large paper copy. 
Robert Codrington, the translator, was a miscellaneous 
writer, born of an ancient family in Gloucestershire in 
1602, and educated at Oxford. He died of the plague, in 
London in 1665. For a list of his publications and trans- 
lations, see Wood’s Athena by Bliss, iii. 699. Codrington’s 
editions of Heptameron are considered rare ; the sale prices 
in Lowndes are 2/. 2s. and 2/. 8s. A new translation of 
this work, by Walter K. Kelly, has recently been pub- 
lished among Bohn’s Extra Volumes. } 


The Lottery Diamond.— What is the story at- 
tached to this diamond? And in whose posses- 
sion is it at present ? Henry T. River. 


[ This is called the Pigot diamond, weight 47} carats, 
for the disposal of which a lottery was permitted Jan. 2, 
1801; it was afterwards sold at Christie’s auction for 
9500 guineas, May 10, 1802, and knocked down to Messrs. 
Parker & Birketts, pawnbrokers, of Princes Street. It is 
stated in The Times of May 12, 1802, that Mr. Christie 
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gave a very ingenious history of this celebrated jewel. 
Has this notice been printed? His poetic recommenda- 
tion of this gem is thus reported in the Annual Register 
of 1802, p. 401.; “Its owners were unfortunate in its 
being brought to a market where its worth might not be 
sufficiently valued, where the charms of the fair needed | 
not such ornaments, and whose sparkling eyes outshone | 
all the diamonds of Golconda, In any other country, the 

Pigot diamond would be sought as a distinction, where 

superior beauty was more rarely to be found.” The last | 
notice of this diamond that occurs to us is the statement | 
in the Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1804, p. 1061, where it is said 
“that the Pigot diamond has been purchased to form a 
part of Madame Bonaparte’s necklace.” Mawe, however, 
in his Treatise on Diamonds, edit. 1823, p. 43., has given 
the following particulars of this diamond: “The Pigot 
diamond is a brilliant of great surface both in table and 
girdle, but is considered not of sufficient depth. Its 
weight is 49 carats. This gem is valued at 40,0002; and 
was, about twenty years ago, made the subject of a public 
lottery. It became the property of a young man, who 
sold it at a low price. It was again disposed of, and 
afterwards passed into the possession of a jeweller in the | 
city [ London? ], and is said to have been lately sold to 

the Pacha of Egypt for 30,0002. It may justly be called 
a diamond of the first water, and rank among the finest 


in Europe,” |} 











Replies. 


SWIFT, PORTRAIT OF, AND EDITION oF 1734. 


(2™ §. ii, 21. 96. 158. 199. 254. 509.) 

I, as well as P. O. S., have been allowed to see 
G. N.’s volume, and I find that it possesses a kind 
of interest which G. N.’s imperfect description of | 
it did not lead me to expect. It is certainly not, | 
as he stated, “a volume of an edition of 1734,” 
and I doubt whether it be a volume of any edi- 
tion whatever. G. N. also omitted to state that 
it is a duodecimo, a fact which would have, at 
once, distinguished it from Faulkner's editions of 
that period. P.O. 5. has described the volume 
accurately ; but he too has assumed that it is “a 
volume of an edition,” and in this, I think, he is 
mistaken: for, though it was evidently intended 
to be so, I suspect that it became, in fact, no more 
than a separate republication, in a cheaper form, of 
the 4th volume of Faulkner's edition of 1735; 
and that the mystery that hangs about the volume 
arises from the rivalry of hostile booksellers. The 
case, I am pretty certain, was this: — Of Faulk- 
ner’s four-volumed octavo edition, the first three 
consisted chiefly of Swift's pieces, originally pub- 
lished in England: the fourth was of his Jrish 
tracts. English copyright was not then protected 
in Ireland, nor vice versa; and we find, in Swift's 
Correspondence, a very remarkable letter from 
Motte, the Dean’s London publisher, dated “ 31 
July, 1735,” complaining of Faulkner's proceed- 
ings; and he goes on to say : 








“TI am advised that it is in my power to have given 
him and his agents sufficient vexation, by applying to 
the law; but that I could not do without bringing your 
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name into a court of justice, which absolutely determined 
me to be passive. I am told he is now about printing 
them in an edition in TWELVES; in which case I humbl 
hope you will lay your commands on him (which, if he 
has any sense of gratitude, must have the same power as 
an injunction in Chancery,) to forbear sending them over 
here.” 

This, I think, explains the whole affair. Swift, 
urged by his own publishers, and, no doubt, by 
Pope (a very close calculator of profits), inter- 
fered to arrest Faulkner's edition in twelves —at 
least, as to the first three volumes; but of the 
4th volume, containing the Dean's Jrish pieces, 
there was no English copyright, and Faulkner, 
whatever the case might be as to the first three 
volumes, had an undoubted right to reprint them, 
and, as we see, did so. As no trace has been 
found of any other volume of the proposed duo- 
decimo edition, it may be, I think, concluded, that 
Swift's interference, and the menace of the Court 


| of Chancery, were successful, and that no more 


than the Jrish volume was finally published. I 
would not, however, discourage our Irish friends 
from looking out for other volumes; because, if 
they were actually printed (as we see the 4th 
volume was), Faulkner would no doubt have been 
reluctant to lie under so heavy a loss, and might 
have subsequently issued them. C. 





I have had an opportunity of collating with each 
other the 8vo, and 12mo. editions of 1735, both of 
which are in the library of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. There can be no doubt that the 8vo. pre- 
ceded the 12mo. edition, not only for the reasons 
stated by P.O.5S., but also because the former was 
published by subscription ; and the preface con- 
tains an apology for the work being delayed some 
months longer than was promised, in consequence 
of the difficulty experienced by the publisher in 
procuring some of the original pieces of the author, 
all which pieces are printed in the 12mo. edition. 
Again, at the end of the preface of the 8vo. edition, 
an announcement is made that, “before each of 
the three ensuing volumes, there may perhaps be 
a short advertisement.” In the preface to the 
12mo. edition the announcement stands in this 
form : 

“ Before each of the ensuing volumes are short adver- 
tisements. In the advertisement to vol. iii. of the 8yo. 
edition, consisting of Gulliver’s Travels, the erroneous line 
* Mr. Sympson’s Letter to Captain Gulliver,’ is corrected 
into ‘Captain Gulliver's Letter to Mr. Sympson.’ ” 

The order of the poems in vol. ii. varies much 
in the two editions. Prometheus is inserted at 
p- 181. of this volume of the 12mo. edition, which 
fact alone is decisive of the question of priority, 
and there is another poem entitled “ A Descrip- 
tion of an Irish Feast,” inserted at p. 114. of the 
12mo., which I have not found at all in the 8vo. 
edition, 
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I shall be happy to reply to any of your corre- 
spondents who may desire further information on 
this subject. ‘Aduede. 


Dublin. 


MUSICAL BACHELORS AND MUSICAL DOCTORS, 
THEIR DRESS AND PLACE. 
( 2"¢ S. iii. 48.) 
T am glad to hear from M. A. (Oxon.) that the 
method of teaching music in the Universities is 
meeting some consideration. The Universities 


appoint Professors of Music without knowledge of 


their education, and grant degrees without supply- 
ing education. This system has led to the de- 
struction of all proper class-books in music, and 
Dr. Crotch terminated the matter by writing a 
work on composition, out of which no professor 
dare examine, and from which no one can learn 
music, and at which scholars smile in astonish- 
ment. For aught that Dr. Crotch proves, the scale 
of music dropped from the clouds, and parts of it 
have since been lost, or, to quote his own words, 
“ become obsolete ;" and of anything particularly 


ugly he cautions the student, “ Be careful not to | 


use this in music for the drawing-room, but put it 
into your church music, — there it is fine.”! The 
“ Chants” of Sir H. R. Bishop just published, and 
his work on “Gregorian Chants,” put him out of 
consideration as a contrapuntist, and demonstrate 
he was unacquainted with the most ordinary rules 
of the alla Cappella school of writing. Is not this 
the result of no school, and no class-books, at the 
Universities ? But upon the exercises for degrees 
this result has had a still more disastrous effect. 

A reply to M. A. (Oxon.) suggests the question 
whether the University degrees in music are not 
given in contravention of the charters of the Uni- 
versities ? The right to give the degree is founded 
on the duty to afford the education, for the degree 
is the proof that the education has been received. 
The faculty is the record that the pupil has gra- 
duated through a course of instruction, been pro- 
perly exercised, and fairly examined. To supersede 
the education is to resign the degree, and no 
charter contemplates the banishment of any art 
from the University, and notwithstanding retain- 
ing the right to dispense symbols of proficiency in 
its study. By what moral or legal right can an 
examiner inquire into that over which the Uni- 
versity has had no control, and of which it has no 
knowledge? Can a degree given under such cir- 
cumstances be consistent with the charters of the 
Universities? Would it meet with the approval 
of the Visitor, should the legal value of such de- 
gree be called in question? Let us see how this 
state of things tells upon the candidate. How can 
a candidate know the opinions of the University 
professor on the scale of music, its chords, the 
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| power of the scale, the forms of composition, or, 


indeed, of any of the elements of music ? What is 
the young man to say if examined on the “ Tierce 
de Picardie,” the “ Hypo-Phrygian,” the “German 
sixth,” or other such absurdities? What can he, 
or dare he reply, if asked how many B flats there 
are in the key of C, or what is the root of C, D 
sharp, F sharp, and A, when heard together in the 
key of C? What is he to say on the alteration 
now made in England in the first movement of 
Mozart's Requiem, or of the celebrated chord in 
Beethoven’s last Symphony, which is now pro- 
nounced “no chord at all”! What can he know 
of the mind of the professor, and all being mystery 
and doubt, how can he safely reply? Under 
these circumstances is the University doctor a 
myth, or a reality? Of course I am arguing on 
the supposition that his degree is not an honorary 
one. If honorary, can the University legally give 
a degree in an art she has despised and rejected ? 
and if so, what is her own appreciation of this sin- 
gular mode of treating her dignities? No Uni- 
versity has a right to make any statute or bye-law 
which shall prove to the injury of the under- 
graduate, and benefit only its members. 

I shall be happy to answer the two Queries of 
M. A. (Oxon.) as to dress and place, but before 
doing so beg to inquire if the semi-academical 
nakedness of the Mus. Doc. of Oxford, given in 
Ackermann, be the veritable attire of that dignity 
in these days? And farther, what status a Mus. 
Doce. holds in his college, if he belong to a college, 
and what place he takes therein? I have looked 
for him in vain, and his place appears to be “ no- 
where,” unless in the ruck, or among the fillies in 
the distance. H. J. Gawntvett. 

Powys Place. 





CROMWELL’s PORTRAITS AND BUST. 
(2™ S. ii. 468.) 


In reply to your Manchester correspondent 
T. P. L.’s three questions, allow me to offer the 
following Replies : 

1. I never heard of a portrait of Cromwell 
smoking in a public-house after the battle of 
Naseby, said to have been taken by General Lam- 
bert. 

2. Ihave seen an engraving of the Lord Pro- 
tector’s effigy, but whether the one your corre- 
spondent alludes to I know not. The Cromwelli- 
ana, p. 185., describes his efligy. 

3. Ihave seen several busts as well as casts, 
none in my opinion good, if we may judge from 
the fine original painting of that great and extra- 
ordinary man. But I possess a very fine modern 
bust in plaister, from the “waste” mould, and 
from which no mould or copy has been made, con- 
sequently it is unique; it was modelled from a 
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cast from the Protector’s face, which has been in 
the family of the descendants (there are lineal de- 
scendants yet) since Richard Cromwell, conse- 

uently a most authentic pedigree is attached, but 
Som its age is becoming soft and unfit to be han- 
died. The bust was modelled by Henry Weigall, 
Esq., of Wimpole Street, who, to his honour and 
credit as an artist, has treated his subject in a 
bold and most masterly manner. 

The bust was shown to Prince Albert and the 
Committee of the House of Commons (which sat 
to determine what statues should be placed in the 
new Palace at Westminster), and elicited surprise 
and pleasure ; but it was stated that the want of 
funds would in all probability prevent its being 
cut in marble. 

It is a question whether the exclusion of such 
an appropriate bust of the man who had raised his 
country to the highest pitch of honour ag@ credit 
with all foreign powers, was not to be #etbuted 
more to the unfortunate period when the outcry 
was raised, “‘ Shall Cromwell have a place ” among 
the good kings his predecessors, and before the 
exemplary ones who succeeded him, This low and 
vulgar public cry of humbug I believe was the 
real stumbling block to the raising the bust within 
the walls of a similar building, wherein his voice 
was once heard vociferating “‘Away with this 
bauble,” and where his cool indomitable spirit 
cleared the House, locked the door, and quietly 
walked to Whitehall. 

H. W. F. (Lineal Descendant.) 


LEANING TOWERS. 
(2™ §. ii. 456. 478.) 


The article in the Penny Magazine (March 21, 
1835, p. 111.) is not chargeable with propagating 
the hypothetical story of a dispute betwixt the 
builder of Chesterfield Church and the Corpora- 
tion ; and so far from treating the slanting appear- 
ance as an optical illusion, that valuable miscellan 
points out the error of Mr. Rickman, who, in his 
work of Gothic Architecture, says : 

“ The apparent bearing of the spire arises partly from 
the curious spiral mode of putting on the lead, and partly 
from a real inclination of the general lines of the wood- 
work of the spire ;” 
and replies, that had he ventured to mount the 
tower, and walk round the spire, he would have 
seen on the south, or rather at the south-western 
angle, the ball at the summit almost vertical to his 
head, while on the opposite side the same ball 
would be hidden from the sight by the swelling of 
the middle of the spire. Its real crookedness has 
been proved by a careful measurement, which es- 
tablished that it deviated from the perpendicular 
six feet to the south, and four feet four inches to 








the west, giving its greatest angle of inclination 
somewhere near to the south-west angle. The 
writer suggests that this deviation of form may 
have been occasioned by lightning, instancing 
Linthwaite Church, near Huddersfield, struck 
Feb. 8, 1835, so as to bend the spire out of the 
perpendicular. The comparative exemption of 
our ancient spires from the subtile effects of elec- 
tricity is remarkable in reference to the liability 
thereto of our modern spires. Our practical ap- 
plication of electricity to use has not advanced in 
architecture. 

I conceive the spire may have been constructed 
in this spiral shape, instead of conical form, inten- 
tionally. The use of these lofty masses was to 
guide the worshipper, before the era of turnpike 
roads, through the moors and forests, and over the 
streams and valleys, he had to traverse to get to 
church ; and the symbolic meaning of the flame- 
like form was probably indicative of light and 
illumination derivable from church attendance. 
It is not improbable that the same principle which 
guided the construction of the leaning towers of 
Bologna may have been pursued in Chesterfield 
Church, probably first erected in the time of Wil- 
liam II.*, and certainly before 1234. The optical 
illusion which these leaning towers and spires pre- 
sent is noticed by Dante in reference to the tower 
of Carisenda, near Torre Mozza: 

“ Qual pare a riguardar la Carisenda 
Sotto il chinato, quando un nuvol vada 
Sovr’ essa si, ch’ ella in contrario penda.” 
Inf., xxxi. 136, 
That is, when a cloud, against which the tower 
hangs, is passing over it, the tower appears to 
stoop to one beneath the leaning side. 

These spires were not always conical. Of the 
two western spires of Lichfield Cathedral the south 
is a cone, the north one is hollowed inwards, ap- 
proximating to the shape of a trumpet, which may 
be symbolic of the gospel trumpet summoning the 
believers to worship. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 





ANTIQUITY OF THE FAMILY OF BUTTS. 
(24 S. iii. 16.) 

I am obliged to Dr. Doran for his reference to 
Mrs. Sherwood’s Autobiography, a work I have 
not seen. I must still, however, in spite of her 
reference to Camden, express my disbelief of the 
antiquity of the family at Shouldham Thorpe, 
where they were stated by E. D. B. to have been 
situated, and inheriting a aoe ag | descending 
through many generations, from before the time 
of Edward II. I have referred to Camden’s 


* About a.p. 1100, according to Lysons’s Mag. Brit. 
vol. v. p. 80.), William Rufus gave this church to the 
mn and Chapter of Lincoln, who are now the patrons 
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Britannia, but do not find Sir W. Butts, or indeed 
Shouldham Thorpe, mentioned at all. Many thou- 
sand Deeds and Court Rolls, from the time of 
King John and Henry IIL., relating to the Should- 
hams and neighbouring parishes are in my custody, 
and I think I must have met with the name of 
Butts had it been of the least note. By referring 
to my note-book again I find it occurs somewhat 
earlier than I before stated, but without the dis- 
tinction of “ armiger,” “ generosus,” or even yeo- 
man, till the time of Henry VIII. 

“24 Hen. VI. William But of Garbesthorp,* is men- 


tioned in a Deed. 
“17 Edw. IV. William But, witness to a Deed. 
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“921 Edw. IV. William But, is amersed Foston C. R. 

“16 Hen. VII. By Deed John Godeson conveys to 
Thos. Harple, Edmd. Whyte and William Butte, 3 roods 
of land. 

“3 Hen. VIII. William But did fealty for a messuage 
and 12 acres of land, Foston C. R. 

“7 Hen. VIII. William Butts of Garbesthorp, party 
to a Deed. 

“1 Edw. VI. William Buttys of Watlington occurs.” 

The notices now become frequent. 

The following is the pedigree given in Berry's 
Kentish Genealogies, taken, I presume, from a 
visitation made in 1619, and sworn to by Leonard 
Butts, who appears to have sold all his lands in 


| Norfolk, and gone to reside at Bromley, in Kent: 


Will. Butts of Shouldham Thorpe, co. ee . «+++» daughter of Kernill (1). 





. 
William Butts of 8. Th.=. .. 
\ 


. + » daughter of Conesbye. 





| 
Will. Butts of Sh. Th.=Ursula (2), daughter of Sir John Tindall, Kt. 


0 


| 
(4) Will. Butts of 
Sh. Th., eld. 


hey 


nancies 
Leonard Butts, living=Jane, daughter of 
at Bromley, 1619. ard 


Upon this I would observe, — 

(1.) This should probably be Kerville, a good 
family at Wigenhale and Watlington, and of 
which there was a decayed branch at Shouldham 
Thorpe, not above the degree of yeomen. 

(2.) Ursula, relict of Richard Gawsell, and ac- 
cording to the Gawsell pedigree daughter of Ro- 
bert Walbut, of Oxburgh. William Butts held 
his Court jure uzxoris, for Gawsells M. in Wat- 
lington, 34 Hen. VIII. In 32 Hen. VIII. he held 
his first Court for M. of West Derham Abbey in | 
Watlington, as Firmarii Dom. Regis. He died 
10 Elizabeth, Shouldham, C. R. 

(3.) William Butts held his first Court for his 
M. in Garbesthorp, late Gawsells, Sep. 27, 11 
Elizabeth. His will is dated 27 Elizabeth, proved 
May 9, 1585. 

(4.) Under age in 1585. Held his first Court 
for M. of Russell in Garbesthorp, 1612. Will 
dated 1623. His brother Henry his executor. 
He had another brother John, who probably died 
young, as he is not named in the pedigree of 1619. 

(5.) The family of Morris were yeomen at 
Garbesthorp. 

About the same time that the Butts family (ac- 
cording to the above) flourished at Garbesthorp 
there was a Sir William Butts, chief physician to 
King Henry VIIL., to whom the king, in his 
twenty-eighth year, granted the M. of ‘homage, 
in Norfolk. He married, it is said, Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Bacon of Cam- 
bridgeshire. He had three sons, Sir William Butts, 





* Garbesthorp, alias Shouldham Thorpe. 


| 
Margaret, married Edw. Morrys (5) 
of Sh. Th. 


ae 
(3) Will. Butts of Sh. Th.=Jane, daughter and heir of Will. Cockett 
Besthorpe. 


| 

Henry Butts, married 
Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heir of John 
Bell, co. Kent. 


Lord of the M. of Thomage, slain at Musselburgh 
Field, 1 Edw. VI. (Query, the origin of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s tale of Poictiers), Thomas Butts, 
Lord of the M. of Ryburgh, and Edmund Butts 
of Barrow, co. Suffolk, whose only daughter Anne 
married Sir Nicholas Bacon of Redgrave. 

The connexion between this branch and those 
of Shouldham Thorpe I should be glad to learn, 
as well as to obtain any information of their de- 


———;— _ 
Jane, married 


Jarvis Violett 
of Bromley. 


T a 
Frances, married 
Thos. Steward. 


| scendants. 


Should E. D. B. have any evidence of the fa- 
mily possessing and inheriting lands at Should- 
ham Thorpe so early as Edw. IL, I should be glad 
to learn it. As it is, it seems to me clear that 
they only began to make their way to any notice 
about Hen. VIII.’s time. The M. was but a small 
one, and was held by the Harpleys previously to 
the purchase of it by Gaweell, the Harpleys being 
in the rank of yeomen. With regard to the 
origin of the name of But (this being, by the 
way, the earliest orthography) or Butts, I pretend 
not to decide, but feel inclined to think that it 
arose before surnames became common and here- 
ditary, from some John or William residing afte 
the But, or near the Butts. We have numerous 
similar instances; there is scarcely a parish in 
this neighbourhood of which I have any early 
deeds, but what had its Robert at the Tunes-end, 
or John or Thomas, &c., as the case may be. 

The following may interest Mr. Lower - 

“13 Edw. III. Ric. ad portam. 


“ 11 Edw. III. Walter attenewhale, Thos. atte Fen. 
“15 R. II. Rob. Hurlebat, Thos. Hurl le batte of Gar- 


besthorp. 
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“50 E. III. John Atteyate, John Atte more, 

“21 RK. II. Gregory atte Lathe. 

“S$. D. Will. Mudepit, Osbert Spir hard. 

“11 Edw. 1. Will. Milkanbred, Walter, son of Will. 
Milk and bred. 

“12 H. IV. Nicholas Milkeherde. 

“12 Edw. II. John in Angulo, William in the Wro.” 


G. H. D. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Hildebrand Jacob (2™ §. iii. 48.) — This gen- 
tleman was the eldest son of Sir John Jacob, of 
West Wratting, co. Cambridge, and died June 3, 
1739. He lived in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, and 
in 1717, married Isuriel, daughter of Sir Jobn 
Bland, of Kippax Park, co. York, and had issue 
one son and one daughter. She died in1744. G. 


Rudhalls, the Bell-founders (2™ S. ii. 467. ; iii. 
18.)—The following account is given of the Rud- 
halls : — 

“The precise time when the family established their 
bell-foundry in the city of Gloucester is not known. The 
names of the founders were Abraham, senior; Abraham, 
junior; Abel, Thomas; and now, Jolin Rudhall. The 
number of church bells cast by them, as stated in the 
printed lists, is 4,454 ; but those are omitted which, having 
been previously made by them, have been recast: there- 


fore, it is probable, the whole number may exceed five | 
thousand. They have sent bells to most parts of Great | 


Britain and Ireland, to the East and West Indies, and to 
North and South America,” — History and Description 
of the City of Gloucester, by George Worrall, Counsel ; 
Gloucester, 1829. 12mo. 

To the preceding may be added, that it is said 
that a bell-foundry was established in Gloucester 
upwards of 500 years ago; that it extended from 
a large house situated on the south side of the 
Eastgate Street, down to the Bell Lane (which 
derives its name from that circumstance) ; and it 
may also be remarked, that of the two first-rate 
hotels in that city, one is styled “ The Bell,” and 
adjoins Bell Lane, in the Southgate Street. ”. 


I well remember, some forty-five years since, | 


a large printed broadside, framed, hanging up in 
one of the studies of the Bodleian Library, which 
contained a list of the various places in England 


where Abraham Rudhall, the then celebrated bell- | 
founder, had exercised his skill; and where spe- | 


cimens, memorials of his art, were to be found. 
Perhaps some of your Oxford correspondents will 
inform us if such a memorial still exists ? 


S. M. H. O. 
Baker's “ Chronicle” (2 §S. ii. 509.)—In your 


Editorial Notice, appended to this Query, you | 


mention that the “ edition of 1730—1733” “was 
edited by Edward Phillips, the nephew of Milton, 
and is considered by the booksellers the best 
edition.” I have a copy of an edition by Phillips, 
with a continuation by him down to the Restor- 


ation of Charles IL., which the editor, in his pre- 
face, lauds as highly as the knight does the original 
| work, It is printed 1679; and at the head of the 
title-page is written, “ pr. 20/. 9s., Nov’ 18'"’83 ;” 
which, if referring to the book, seems high even 
for those days.* 

The title-page contains ae of “ Verolam,” 
“ Lincolne,” “ London,” “ York ;” and figures of 
“ A Roman,” “A Saxon,” “A Dane,” and “A 
Norman;” besides a portrait of Charles I., and 
what I take for the vera effigies of the worshipful 
knight himself. Opposite the frontispiece is a 
yortrait of Charles rE. and the volume is inter- 
ee with curious engravings of the kings of 
England, cut from some other book, and pasted 
on sheets ; commencing with the Conqueror, and 
ending with Charles 1. These engravings are 
oval, about two inches in the transverse diameter, 
and of considerable antiquity. One of the same 
set, pasted on the back of the title-page, consists 
of a representation of St. George slaying a dragon, 
surmounted by the cross and crown of England, 
encircled by the dates of the kings’ reigns, and 
subscribed “ Effigies Regum Anglorum a Wil- 
helmo Conquestore.” On the second title-page, 
the work is called the “seventh impression” of 
| Phillips’ edition. I should like to know whether 

this is not a more valuable edition than those you 
mention; and also to get some clue to the work 
| from which the engravings are cut? From what 
remains of the letter-press on the back of them, 
they seem to be from some much more concise, 
but scarcely less quaintly worded work, than the 
Chronicle. J.C. H. 


Trish High yay (2 §. ii. 508.) — Apapa 
will find, in the late lamented Mr. Ferguson's Ex- 
chequer Notes, and his papers, the most perfect 
known list of the high sheriffs of counties in Ire- 
land, In some instances it begins in the thirteenth 
century, and appears very correct since the be- 
ginning of the last century. Simon Warp. 





The Order of St. Michael (2™ S. ii. 229.) — 
Since I wrote last on this subject I have acci- 
dentally discovered what became of the collar of 
this order which was worn by King Henry VIII. 
In the next reign it was converted into a collar of 
the Garter for the use of Sir William Herbert, 
afterwards created Earl of Pembroke: 

“Item, a coller of golde of th’ order of saynt Michaell. 

Sidenote) ix® Dec. 1549 this coller gyven by the Kinges 
Mat to sir Will’m Herbert knight, m* of the K’es horses, 
to make for the said sir Wyll’m a coller of the Garter, 
weh coller of St Michaell wtinwrytten was dd. to hym of 
the weight of xxx oz. of golde by vertue of the coun- 
| sailles warraunt.” — Inventory of Jewels, Plate, &c., 3 
Edw. VI., in MS. Soc. Antiq., cxxix. 


The same MS. contains another memorandum, 





[* Lowndes values this edition at 6s. ] 
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recording the still more interesting fact that the 
collar of the Garter which had belonged to the 
poet Earl of Surrey was taken for the personal 
use of King Edward VI.—At the end of the 
fourth volume of Tytler’s History of Scotland 
(1831), is an inventory of the royal jewels made 
after the death of James III, Among them 
(p. 411.) was “a coller of gold maid with ele- 
phantis and a grete hinger (or pendant) at it.” 
James IIT. had married a princess of Denmark — 

“Item, a collere of cokkilshellis contenand xxiiij 
schellis of gold.” — P, 415. 

“Item, sanct michaell of gold with a perle on his 
spere.” — P. 411. 


If a list of the knights could be found, we | 


should probably see in it the name of King James 
J.G.N. 


Aneriiid (2™ §. ii. 417.) —Dr. Drew, in his 
Practical Meteorology (p. 212.), says that the Ane- 
réid barometer “was invented a few years since 
by M. Vidi of Paris.” In March, 1848, Dr. 
Daubeny exhibited it as a novelty to the Ashmo- 
lean Society at Oxford (Proceedings of the Ashm. 
Soc., vol. ii. p. 188.). We have, therefore, at last 
advanced two steps towards the discovery of the 
real meaning of the word. We know, first, the 
date of the invention ; and, secondly, the name of 
the inventor. Can any of your readers tell me if 
M. Vidi is still alive, or where his original ac- 
count of his invention is to be found ? M. D. 


A Boy born Blind and Deaf’ (2™ S. iii. 31.) — 
More recent particulars of the extraordinary case of 
James Mitchell are given in Miss Sinclair's Shetland 
and the Shetlanders, published in 1840. This un- 
fortunate being had then attained the age of forty- 
five, and was living in apparently good bealth at 
Nairne, though deprived of the faculties of speech, 
sight, and hearing. Miss Sinclair’s graphic and 
affecting account is well worth reading. 

Norazis Deck. 

Cambridge. 


Observation of Saints’ Days (2™ S. ii. 452.) — 
J. H. M. has made a droll mistake. Bishop Lati- 
mer was, doubtless, an extraordinary man; but 
few will imagine it possible that he could vote in 
Convocation some years after he was burnt. The 
Latimer mentioned was William Latimer, dean of 
Peterborough. Henry Guypickens. 


Canonicals worn in Public (2™ §. ii. 479.) — H. 
T. Rizer is surprised to find that, in some wild 
parts of Northumberland, the clergy still go to 
church in their canonicals. How much will his 
wonder be increased when he is told, that in 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of parishes through 
the most civilised parts of the kingdom, in cities, 
towns, and villages, it actually is still the common 
practice, where the parsonage is no great dis- 











tance from the church, for the clergymen to robe 
at home, and so attired walk through street or 
road, Henry GuyDicKkens. 

St. Govor (2™ 8. iii. 31.) —St. Gover was one 
of the three principal Saints of Gwent, in South 
Wales; not one of the Roman Catholic Saints, but 
one of the early Christians. The two others were 
St. Henwg and St. Gwarrag. 

There is but one church, that I am aware of, 
which bears the name of St. Govor, and that is 
known by the name of Llan Over. The name of 
the saint extends to the parish, and to the re- 
markable well, which, surrounded by eight others, 
is still regarded by the old inhabitants with espe- 
cial reverence as Ffynnon Over,—the well of 
Govor, whose name is generally spelt with an e, 
although in the genealogy of Welsh saints it ap- 
pears with an o. 

It is highly probable that the spring alluded to 
in Kensington Gardens, having been discovered 
since the appointment of the present Chief Com- 
missioner to the Office of Works, that Sir Benja- 
min Hall has suggested this name; which, though 
of course very familiar to his own ears, possesses 
the advantage of being perfectly distinct from any 
other name within the precincts of the metropolis. 
It was no doubt considered necessary that it 


| should have the name of a saint, and of a male 


saint ; as the other well in Kensington Gardens is 
known by the name of St. Agnes. 

It would really be a boon to the public, if the 
Chief Commissioner would furnish a few more old 
British names to distinguish the millions of lo- 
calities that have now duplicate appellations. 

Hermit. 

“ Sulpitius Severus” (2 8. iii. 28.)—My atten- 
tion has been called to an interesting MS. note 
on Sulpitius Severus. It immediately struck me 
that I recollected a MS. note on the fly-leaf of my 
own copy (Elzevir, 1665). On referring to it, I 
find that it was a College premium, with the fol- 
lowing testimonies written in a very legible hand 
(except the autograph), as follows : — 

“ Honesto, ac liberaliores indolis puero, Cornelio de 
Bevere, cum in quarta classe studium ejus profectusq; 
eminuisset, utq; ipse majori etiam impetu feratur ulterius 
et alii per ejus exemplum accedantur, ad classem tertiam 
adscendenti hunc librum premii nomine dederunt, Amplis 
Gravissimiq; Quatuorviri Gymnasii Hagani Curatores, 
a, d. vi. Cal. Septembris, Anno clo1ocLxym1. 

F. W. BANcHEM. 

“ Jou. Cocctvs, 

“ Rector.” 


“8. L. SALLinen. 


I would be glad to hear anything about Bevere ; 
if I mistake not, his name is familiar to me in the 
literary world. R. C. 

Cork. 


Compulsory Attendance at a Parish Church 
(2™ S$. ii. 466.) —I recollect being present at the 
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trial of Sir Montagu Burgoyne for having been 
absent from the parish church of Sutton. The 
action was brought by the rector of the parish, 
(who had a with Sir Montagu,) the noto- 


rious Dr. Free ; who was afterwards deprived of 
his living, and degraded. Sir Vicary Gibbs was 


the judge; and the defendant obtained a verdict 
by pleading indisposition as the cause of his ab- 
sence. Dr. Free conducted his own cause in full 
canonicals. Arruor B. Mesuam. 


Trafalgar Veterans (2™ §, iii. 18.) —The Rev. 
Henry Bellairs, the present rector of Bedworth, 
Warwickshire, was a midshipman on board the 
“ Victory” at the battle of Trafalgar. He helda 
commission afterwards in the 15th Hussars. 
Warwickshire is rather famous for the number of 
its beneficed clergymen who have served in the 
army. Among them may be numbered Lord 
Charles Paulet, vicar of Wellesbourne; Hon 
Grantham M. Yorke, rector of St. Philip's, Bir- 
mingham, formerly a captain in the 15th Hussars ; 
and Granville Granville, vicar of Stratford-on- 
Avon: The late vicar of Kenilworth, R. E. 
Eardley Wilmot, now rector of All Souls, Mary- 
lebone, London, was an officer in the Royal Ar- 
tillery. . kT. 


Descendants of Simon de Montfort (2™ S. iii. 
12.) — Guy de Montfort, second son of Simon, 
married the heiress of Earl Aldobrandini, sur- 
named the Red, of Tuscany; became earl, in 
right of his father-in-law, and was the ancestor 
of an Italian De Montfort (Trivet’s Annals, 

. 240.). Richard de Montfort, the youngest son, 
is said by Dugdale to be the ancestor of the 
family of Wellesbourne de Montfort in Leicester- 
shire. (Stothard’s Effigies, p.36.) M.A. E.G. 


Union Jack (2™ §. iii. 11.) —In reference to 
ro correspondent J. O. L.'s Query, as to the 
nion Jack, it may be suggested that the Jacks 


tion of the Union Jack (St. George and St. An- 
drew), were St. George's Jacks, i. e. Jacks of the 
White Squadron, 

If I apprehend J. O. L.'s Query aright, he 
wishes to know whether the Union ; of the 
first two Stuarts were St. George and St. Andrew 
blent in one field, 1s we see in the Union Jacks 
after the union with Scotland, or quarterly, as 
they were cavried, I think, at Oliver Cromwell's 
funeral, and engravings of which are to be seen 
in Noble's House of Cromwell. L. H. E. 


James Scott, Fellow of University College, Ox- 
ford (2™ §. iii. 29.) — Graduated B.A. 1721; 
M.A. 1724; Minister of Trinity Church, Leeds, 
Vicar of Bardsey in Yorkshire, and domestic 
— to Frederick Prince of Wales. He.mar- 
ried a Miss Wickham, grand-daughter to John 


Wickham, Dean of York. He was the father of 
James Scott, D.D., a celebrated public preacher 
at Cambridge, and well known in the days of 
Wilkes and Liberty as the author of the political 
letters in the Public Advertiser, signed “ Anti- 
Sejanus.” My authorities are the List of Oxford 
Graduates and Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes. 

‘Aneds, 

Dublin. 


Ancient Parliamentary Speech (2 S. ii. 430.) — 
J. Bennet’s reference sent me to my copy of Sir 
Antony Weldon, ed. 1650, p.25., and to my surprise 
I found the following foot-note, in the handwriting 


| of the late Wm. Bedford, F.S.A.: 








“This is a specimen of the accuracy of this foul- 
mouthed writer; it is certain from Sully’s own memoirs, 
and the authentic documents there quoted, that Sully 
came over in an English vessel. The account of Sir An- 
tony Weldon convicts itself of falsehood; for as Grave- 
lines is twelve miles from Calais, and Dover only twenty- 
one from the same place, the Calais packet with the em- 
bassador on board must have reached the English coast 
before Sir Jerome’s messenger to the English admiral 
could have returned. The truth is, it was the English 
vessel in which Sully came over that fired upon the 
French vice-admiral.” 

It would appear, however, from Sir Robert 
Mansel’s own words, that Weldon’s account of the 
transaction is correct. I may mention that my 
copy of Weldon is enriched with a note in the au- 
tograph of Sir Walter Scott : 

“ This is considered as a libel upon James, and indeed I 
should be unwilling to see it in any other light.” 


I hope that some Cambrian antiquary may be 


able to solve my doubts as to the identity of the 
admiral. W.K. R. B. 


The Greek Cross (2% S. ii. 498.) — Mr. M. 
Wat corr is certainly mistaken, I think, in ima- 
gining that Bishop Beveridge had a Greek, or, in 
fact, any early example before him, when he wrote 


taken on board by Admiral Blake after the aboli- | the passage quoted. What the bishop really meant 
| was, that (contrary to all ancient examples) there 


| was a piece of wood sticking out from the centre 


of the cross on which our Lord sat*, and was so 


| supported; he makes no mention of the piece to 


which the feet were nailed, though he says that it 
was towards the bottom. I say that he could not 
have had a Greek picture in his eye, because they 
always, as far as I know, at least in early examples, 
represent the feet as nailed separately. And this 
no doubt is more correct. 


1. From the nature of the thing: for if one 


| nail passed through both feet, the size of the nail 


and force required would make it impossible, ex- 





* Perhaps Beveridge’s idea came from the words of 
Justin Martyr: “a piece év péow rernynévov ws Képas, ep o 
iwoxotvra: ot cravpovpevor,” which really means on which 
the feet rested, and so the body was supported; “ Ubi 
requiescit qui clavis affigitur.” 
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cept by miracle, that a “bone of him should not 
be broken.” 

2. From authority. In addition to the authors 
quoted by Mr. Bucxron, we have Justin, Ire- 
neus, St. Augustine (Medit., lib. vi.), Gregor. 
Turonensis, de Gloria Martyr. (lib. i. c. vi.), Pope 
Innoc. III. ; and later, Cardinal Bellarmine, who 
says that he had himself examined the most an- 
cient MSS. in the royal library at Paris, in which 
he says Christ crucified was often represented, and 
always “ quatuor clavis.” I certainly never saw 
a really old Greek painting with only three nails. 
Ayala says, that the Albigenses were the first who 
discarded the ancient precedent of four nails, and 
adopted the three. How far this is true, I cannot 
say. J.C. J. 


“ God Save the King” (2™ S. ii. 96.) — Some 


time ago my attention was directed to a work in | 


Trinity College Library, Dublin (I. I. q. g. 35.), 
by the Rev. C. H. Minchin, of Dublin, from which 
I extracted the following : 


“This celebrated air (God Save the King) was composed 
by AnrHony YOuNG, organist (a descendant of ALExR. 
Younc, Gentleman of the Chamber to King James I, 
and of Sir Perer Youne, the King’s preceptor), as 
avowed and affirmed by the composer’s five grand- 
children, Cecilia Young, Mrs. Anne Isabella Young, Mrs. 
Lumpe, Esther Young, Mrs. Jones, and their two cousins, 
Thomas Young, of Morden College, Blackheath, and Mary 
Lucretia Young, his half sister, to their great niece and 





relative CeciLia Marta BARTHELEMON HENSLOWE, now | 


living, and mother to the Author of this Book.” 

The work is entitled : 

“Phonarthron. By the Rev. Wm. H. Henslowe, M. A., 
Perpetual Curate of Wormegay, near Lynn, Norfolk ; 
formerly of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Author of 
Sermons addressed to the Royal Regiment of Artillery, in 
the Barracks Chapel, Woolwich.” 

The words in Italics are so in the book itself, 
with a double line under, for the purpose of ar- 
resting particular attention to the pedigree. In 
the title-page the author expresses himself in the 
following style : 

“Go forth my Book — If England hail thee not, 

The friendly Foreigner will save thee from dry rot ; 

And tho’ a present age thy Author scorn, 

Thou shalt be scrutinized by beings yet unborn.” 

HENSLOWE. 

I find that I have omitted to take down the 
publisher’s name and date. Geo. Lioyp. 

[The melody of “God Save the King” stands in the 
MS. of Dr. Jon Bull, who lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. See“ N. & Q.” 24 S. ii. 96.] 


Books Burnt (2 S. passim.) — Add the follow- 
ing, from the Cambridge Chronicle for January 3, 
1857, to your already long list : 

“ An Extraordinary Recantation. — On Christmas Day 
a singular scene was witnessed in Norwich market-place. 
Mr. J. Comley, an individual who formerly professed he- 
terodox opinions, and sent them forth to the world in 
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various publications, publicly renounced his errors; and 
afterwards taking up a large bale of his works, which he 
designated a ‘bundle of lies,’ proceeded to Mousehole 
Heath, and there committed them to the flames. Mr. 
Comley has for some little time been an active preacher 
of the Gospel he formerly reviled.” 

I know nothing of the circumstance beyond the 
fact of having just seen this paragraph in the 
paper. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


William Andrew Price, Esq., Governor of 
Surat in 1774 (2™ S. ii. 466.) — If Guwysie 
will enable me to communicate with him privately, 
I may be able to give him some information con- 
nected with the above-named person. I send my 
address to the editor of “ N. & Q.” E. A. D. 


University Degrees (2™ §. iii. 12.) — The Gra- 
duates of the Universities of Dublin and Durham 
are admitted ad eundem gradum in either of the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mackenzige Watcortt, M.A. 


Duchess of Marlborough (1* S. xii. 125.) — 
The passage to which the Query refers is: 

“Three furies reigned in her breast, the most mortal 
enemies of all softer passions; which were, sordid Avarice, 
disdainful Pride, and ungovernable Rage.” — “ History of 
the Four last Years of the Queen.” — Swift’s Works, xvii. 
25. 8vo edit. 775 

F. 


Lond. 1775. 

Songs (2™ S. iii. 11.) —I cannot exactly 
satisfy T. H. D. with regard to the authorship of 
the song which he found quoted in my Tadle 
Traits. A step in that direction I am, however, 
enabled to make, after referring to the Inde An- 
glaise of Monsieur Edward Warren. He says of 
the stanzas in question, that they are “ sublimes 
de génie, de tristesse, et de sauvagerie, composés 
par une des derniéres victimes.” ‘The last words 
allude to the cholera of 1833, one of the victims 
of which is said to have been the author of this 
Devil's Carol. J. Doran. 


Major André (1" §. viii. ix. x. xi. xii. passim.) 


“A lady afterwards carried me to the State Paper 
Office, where I saw interesting documents, among them 
some letters characteristic of the firm purpose-like Wash- 
ington, and a most touching original note, containing 
poor André’s request for a soldier’s death, instead of that 
of the gibbet. The calm gentlemanly writing, without 
tremor, and unmarked by haste— not an unnecessary 
stroke nor a useless word — takes one into the very heart 
of the man who wrote it. Washington was deeply moved, 
but gave noreply. After all he was right. Though poor 
André was the victim of that wretch Arnold, who lived 
only to die a hundred times over under the scorn of Eng- 
land and America, still he was taken in disguise; and 
since Washington felt that an example had become ne- 
cessary, he was obliged to condemn André as the spy, not 
as the suldier.” — Hon. A. Murray’s United States, Cuba, 
and Canada, vol. i. p. 254. 

E. H. A. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


“Ten Thousand Chinese Things ” was the title, in the 
original Chinese (with which we will not trouble our 
readers at present) of an Exhibition which we all remember 
to have been one of peculiar variety and interest. Paro- 
dying this expressive designation, the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, af the Re igns of Edward VI, 
Mary, Elizabeth, 1547—1580, preserved in the Stute Paper 
Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office ; Edited 
by Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A., under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Longman & 
Co., may be entitled “ Ten Thousand Manuscripts relating 
to English History now first made known.” Under that 
title we may at once perceive that even the Chinese Ex- 
hibition could scarcely have exceeded this single volume 
in its almost infinite variety. An Index which contains 
about 9000 separate headings, and runs through 90 pages, 
makes apparent the number — almost beyond number — 
of places, persons, and subjects, to which the book relates. 
Scarcely any English name of importance during the six- 
teenth century but figures in it; and there is no public 
English transaction but is illustrated by it. In its pages, 
as a result of the chronological arrangement, we trace the 
current of events as in a narrative history; and the in- 
formation it contains respecting the internal condition of 
England under the strong government of Elizabeth lays 
open the actual state of our forefathers “ to a degree,” re- 
marks the editor, “ which has never yet been approached 
in the historical materials of this or perhaps of any other 
country.” In our small sheet we have not “room and 
verge cnough” to treat of such a comprehensive work. 
To indicate even in the slightest degree the multitudinous 
subjects of the manuscripts which it lays open to the 
world would require our whole number. It would be, 
indeed, to write a new history of the period. Certainly, 
no such history can be written hereafter, nor can any 
historical inquiry be successfully carried on without con- 
sulting, not merely the present volume, but also the ma- 
nuscripts which it represents. Here are notices of many 
letters of the three sove reigns to whose period the book 
relates; of the statesmen by whom those sovereigns were 
surrounded, from Protector Somerset to Burghley and 
Walsingham; of the great churchmen from Cranmer to 
Grindal; of the great lawyers from Bacon to Bromley ; 
of the great sailors from Clinton to Howard, Hawkins, 
Frobisher, and Drake. There is scarcely a noble family 
that will not here find traces of their ancestors; Nevilles, 
Talbots, Sackvilles, Howards, Clintons, Brookes, Mon- 
tagues, Dudleys, Pagets, Seymours, Cecils, Pouletts, De- 
vereuxes, Fitzalans, Russells, Stanleys, shine forth on 
every page. Of most of the peers of the time there are 
letters. Nor can literature be thought to be unrepre- 
sented in a volume which contains information respecting 
the family Shakspeare and his Warwickshire contem- 
poraries, with letters of Sir Philip Sidney, Dr. Dee, Dr. 
Chomas Wilson, Walter Haddon, Dean Nowell, and George 
Puttenham. To our own contributors, often dealing with 
minute facts, and to all inquirers of every kind — genea- 
logical, biographical, or topographical — it is superfluous 
to recommend such a book. It opens up a vast body of 
information, much of it, if hitherto accessible at all, only 
to be got at with difficulty, and at an expense of time 
which was prohibitory. The compilation of such a vo- 
lume must have been a vast labour. We congratulate 
the editor on the completion of this first portion of his 
task, and shall look anxiously for the volumes which are 
to follow. The energetic 
the Rolls give hope that it will not be long before what 
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is here begun for the reign of Elizabeth, will be effected 
for the periods of James I. and Charies I. If that 
be really accomplished, the name of Romitiy will be 
connected with one of the most sensible and most im- 
portant helps to historical literature that has ever ema- 
nated from any person in authority in this country. 
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